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"TF the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, what remains 
but to acquiesce in silence, as in the other insurmountable 
distresses of humanity? It remains that we retard what we 
cannot revel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life 
may be lengthened by care, though death cannot ulti- 
mately be defeated.”’ 

JOHNSON. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On looking back at the Session just closed, there is 
only one statesman who has strengthened his position in 
Parliament and the country. Mr. Lloyd George stands 
Out as the one commanding personality, a position 
which it is fair to say he does not owe to the Press, 
but to his buoyancy, his optimism, his courage, and 


| tnshakeable belief in approaching victory. His very 


defects, which are those of his qualities, plead for him 
at the popular bar. Everybody knows that he is in- 
accurate, that he believes what he wishes, that some- 
limes he says the thing which is not. But what of 


that? He soothes, flatters and encourages us, and ‘if: 


only a part of what he says is true, it is enough. That 
subordinate Departmental Ministers should give us the 

we expect, and are annoyed when they deceive 
us. But the function of the Prime Minister is lyrical, 
and he chants the national mind bravely. 


Mr. Asquith has gone back in the House of Com- 
mons out of doors. In the House he is still personally 
Popular, and he got a momentary accession of favour 
Sut of doors owing to the mad and disreputable pro- 
tedings in the Billing case. But the charm of his 
sonorous periods seems to be broken, and a general 
mpression of somnolence enshrouds his figure. A 
Minister without his portfolio can never be the man he 
was before; and the descent from the Premiership to 
Pfivate position is trying to all men. But out of the 
forty-four years of his Parliamentary life Disraeli was 

nine years in office; and yet his power was nearly 
“8 great in Opposition as that of the Prime Minister. 
Itis moral influence that Mr. Asquith appears to have 
“ig to slip from him, how or why it is difficult 
y. 


erratic supporters, who is a bit of an artist, dubbed 
him ‘‘ dingy,’’ and the adjective sticks. Mr. Balfour, 
like Charles II, is faithful only to old sultana, saunter- 
ing, and is still amused, amusing, and terribly effective 
in reply when roused. His cousin, Lord Robert Cecil, 
has gained ground in the eyes of sensible men, despite 
of the attacks in a malicious or uninformed Press, for 
he has shown good temper, firmness and a knowledge 
of his business. On the Front Opposition Bench Mr. 
Herbert Samuel has undoubtedly shown great ability : 
without being an orator, he handles masses of detail 
with skill and ease, and he carries moderate men with 
him by the restraint of his style. 


The declaration of war against the Anglo-French 
Entente by Lenin and Trotzky has cleared the political 
air. There was something shameful in the sneaking 
desire of our statesmen to secure the aid of the Bol- 
shevist murderers and robbers. We have never heard 
from the lips of any responsible statesman a condemna- 
tion of the methods of the Russian revolutionists, and 
a message was actually sent round the Press by the 
Government that the Bolshevists should be tenderly 
dealt with! Now that Lenin and Trotzky appear in 
their true light as German agents, we hope that the 
Prime Minister will use his pulpit to preach a sermon 
or two on the results of unlimited democracy. His 
misjudgment of Kerensky and the Russian revolution 
was a very costly blunder, and the future historian will 
be unable to pass without censure this astonishing lack 
foresight in Mr. Lloyd George. 


The recognition of the Czecho-Slovaks as an Allied 
nation is obviously a serious step, and a very different 
matter from equipping the Czecho-Slavs already in 
arms. But, as the Foreign Office has information 
which the public has not, it is as well to suspend judg- 
ment. The danger of the policy, however, can readily 
be put on paper. We encourage a people to resist; 
and, Bohemia not happening to possess a seaboard, 
though Shakespeare thought it did, we are not in a 
position to help it. Our treatment of the “ friendlies ”’ 
in the Sudan and Somaliland is by no means a credit- 
able page in our history. Yet we would seem to be 
repeating those blunders, and to be increasing our 
commitments in a part of the world where, Heaven 
knows, we have liabilities enough already. However, 
as we say, the Foreign Office knows, whereas the 
Press and the public can only guess. Unfortunately, 
the Foreign Office will persist in rushing with both 
hands at any community that thinks fit to exercise the 
‘* right of self-determination.’’ 


The journalists’ stock-in-trade about men and matters 
in Russia is of the most mixed character. Take General 
Skoropadsky, the hetman of the Ukraine, for instance; 
he has been denounced as a creature of Germany, and 
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it has even been asserted that he is not a Cossack at all. 
Yet Prince N. Troubetzkoy gives him the handsome 
testimonial in The Morning Post that he is ‘‘ a strong 
friend of the Allies,’’ and has been ‘‘ wisely using the 
Germans to restore order in those regions.’’ That is 
the worst of anarchy; those who have anything to lose 
will prefer even foreign ‘‘ militarism ’’ to the rule of the 
footpad. It all means, we imagine, that Skoropadsky 
wishes to keep well with both sides until he can tell how 
the war is likely to end. There is Roumania not far 
off to show him what can happen if a premature move 
is made. 


Mr. Bonar Law is believed to be intent on carrying 
through the Luxury Duty if he can. But circum- 
stances, that is, the shortness of the ‘autumn sitting, 
may be too strong for him. It may be viewed, there- 
fore, as a_ possible rather than a certain impost. 
Regarded in that light, women will look on it as 
reasonable for men, but oppressive on themselves ; men, 
as just to women, but unjust to themselves ; and parents 
of families as objectionable all round. To us it appears 
that the working classes will escape, if they refrain 
from grand pianos, while the professional and middle 
elasses will be hit uncommonly hard. Take men’s hats, 
for example. They are to be taxed at 2d. in the shil- 
ling, if worth more than 18s. This means the extinc- 
tion of tall hats—and we saw three in Lincoln’s Inn 
the other day—and even of durable bowlers. Sump- 
tuary duties imply cheap materials and bad work- 
manship. 


Why has it been thought necessary to appoint a 
Commission of three Lords to inquire into and report 
upon the ‘‘ Dope ’’ scandal? The House of Commons 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire into and report 
upon National Expenditure; and this Committee 
appointed a Sub-Committee to inquire into and report 
upon the British Cellulose Company. The report was 
not only unfavourable to the management of the 
national business by the War Office and the Ministry 
of Munitions, but stated certain facts which revealed 
profiteering on an unheard-of scale by certain persons 
occupying public and political positions of influence. 
Why should the House of Commons distrust its own 
Committee, or suppose that Lords Sumner, Colwyn, 
and Incheape can discover more than Mr. Collins and 
his colleagues? As counsel were not allowed before 
the Marconi Committee, we do not see why they should 
be allowed in this case : besides, it is absurd to suppose 
that Lords Sumner, Inchcape, and Colwyn can require 
“the assistance’’ of gentlemen of the robe. The 
appeal of the House of Commons from its own Com- 
mittee to a commission of peers is instructive. 


We are indebted to the Daily Chronicle and the York- 
shire Post for some interesting facts about Colonel 
Grant Morden, the promoter of the Cellulose Companies 
and the Conservative candidate for Brentford. As a 
shareholder in the sixpenny-syndicate and the holder of 
a tenth of the share capital of the Prudential Trust of 
Canada we reckon that the financial colonel must have 
made (on paper) something like £100,000 out of 
the British Cellulose Companies, and a much larger sum 
out of the American flotation. How many thousands or 
millions this Canadian speculator might make out of 
the War Office or the Munitions Ministry in time of 
peace would not matter much, except to show that 
Government officials are children in matters of finance. 
But we are at war: and we are constantly being lec- 
tured by our pastors and masters in the Press and at 
Whitehall about the crime of profiteering, i.e., extract- 
ing profits from the necessities of the nation. The 
excess profits duty was contrived to intercept such 
profits, 


When, therefore, we find a Syndicate, without capital 
or plant, but with a candidate for Parliament, a near 
relative of a Secretary of State, and one of the directors 
of Vickers amongst its shareholders, being granted 


what was practically a monopoly, and being let off the 
excess profits duty for five years, and being thus enable a 
to transmute sixpence into £14 10s., it is natural that a 
a shout of indignation should rend the air. We learn “a 
from the Yorkshire Post that Colonel Grant Morden o¥ 
owns a controlling interest in John Bull. This is odg me 
as our contemporary—who really does not require to be pe 
labelled ‘‘ powerful’’ by the Northcliffe press—is surely ier 
a Liberal, at least, not a Conservative. But perhaps it to 2 
is usual in Canada for a Conservative candidate to own 
a Liberal organ. Or perhaps the statement is ifcorrect, H 
Mr. Clynes is a sensible and efficient Controller of y 
Food, but when he discourses on things at large he gets ule 
out of his depth. He is reported to have said at the ond 
Cambridge Summer Meeting on Monday, that “ the | 
rich who never had had cause to earn their living had 
always been a danger to the State. There was . 
nothing more melancholy and degrading to the country resu 
than the sight of educated people who had nothing tp A 
do.’’ Presumably Mr. Clynes means “‘ nothing to do” ong 
with their hands, for how can Mr. Clynes tell at sight cent 
how educated men employ their time? At si 
Tennyson and Swinburne would have passed as men ae 
with nothing to do. Without a class who are not Eng’ 
obliged to earn their living, a nation can have neither five : 
literature, nor art, nor music, nor architecture. The 9 shi 
Medici were passing rich, and Lorenzo would no doubt 
have been denounced by Mr. Clynes as an idler. Yet It 
if Mr. Clynes will visit Grafton Street he will admit we ‘ 
owe them something. te 
Mr. Leo Maxse has ploughed up some “‘ ninety acres on 
of indifferent meadow,’’ and he communicates the result ri 
to The Times. In the first year the yield was disap has b 
pointing, but now the countryside smiles, and so pre- Levy 
sumably does Mr. Maxse. This is all very well, but f game 
what will happen, say, six years after the war? Will § gins. 
Mr. Maxse, faced by world-wide competition, be com § gyen 
pelled, at no small cost, to convert his arable land into § Jabez 
indifferent meadow again? Mr. Roberts, the Minister §  tever 
of Labour, says kind things about farming, but fails Spenc 
to set forth a policy. Bounties or a protective duty; B  tegser 
it must be one of the two. Economists tell us that the B te g 


former are wasteful, but, on the other hand, they are 
not so conspicuous in their working as duties, and Any 


therefore appeal to timid politicians. But the real point B with | 
is whether the democracy has the sense to perceive that, B fujgtie 
with U-boats in being, cheapness is incompatible with prised 
security. scapes 
, the 
Nearly two years ago, Mr. Walsh, the Miners thin ‘a1 
leader, admitted what we have been repeating in these F  wateh 
columns for weeks, that the avoidable absenteeism o delie 
the colliers was responsible for a loss of about § othe, 
26,000,000 tons of coal a year. According to a corre feeble 
pondent in The Times, the output of coal to-day is less § Qyitia, 
per man than it was before the war, and 60 tons pel § tion, ; 
man less than it was 35 years ago, when neithe 
machinery, nor tools, nor lights, nor ventilation, wert for Ly 
to be compared with what they are now. That is@ 
staggering fact. According to the calculation of the In ( 
Miners’ Wage Committee the advances in wages sinet years. 
the war amount to an average of 94 per cent. : the coal June, 
owners put it higher. If the Government go on boys t 
ing to the colliers’ demands, there is no ‘reason births 
they should stop until coal is £10 per ton. sex-pr 
Sent w 
Surely it is no extraordinary demand on &# ta 
patriotism of the miners that they should agree to the B of sex 
suspension of the Eight Hours Act (where its susp § of mia 
sion would be advantageous), and that they accent: 
allow themselves to be transferred from pits whet § womer 
owing to shipping difficulties, they cannot work y 
time, to districts where the pits are short of labow Bair ty 


Not only will the miners agree to none of these things 
but the Miners’ Union is doing its best to bring abot po 


a general strike among the surface workers in YOR result , 
shire for more wages. The surface workmen, the tan 
were quite contented with the hours and wag part w 
arranged by their own Unions, are now thor be disc 
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upset by the Miners’ Union, and it is practically im- 

ible for the managers to get any satisfactory work 
fone by blacksmiths, fitters, carpenters, and others 
similarly employed. The Miners’ Union issues auto- 
@atic and arbitrary orders to these above-ground 
workers, who are working short time, disregarding 
files about meal-times, and generally reducing the 
management of collieries in certain parts of the country 
to zero. 


How long will the nation submit to this degrading 
fyranny by a fraction of the population? It is tyranny 
of the worst kind, for not only will it inflict cruel 
suffering on the rest of the people in the matter of fuel 
and light, but if persisted in it must bring the war to 
an ignominious end. The Coal Controller made a 
special appeal to the men not to take more than one 

last Bank Holiday, and the following was the 
result in a Yorkshire colliery. On Tuesday, the 6th 
August, the colliers absent were 71.92 per cent.; on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, the absentees were 35.36 per 
cent.; on Thursday, the 8th August, the absentees were 
40.33 per cent. ; and on Friday, the 9th August, there 
were 20.17 per cent. absentees. And it is to make 
England safe for this greedy, selfish residuum that some 
five millions of our best men are risking their lives for 
a shilling and threepence a day ! 


It is astonishing what a number of people are 
parading Europe under assumed names. Lenin, we 
know, is Oulianoff, and Trotzky is Braunstein’ and 
Maximilan Harden is Wilkowski. Other examples 
might be suggested nearer home. And now we learn 
that Malvy, the ex-Minister of the French Interior, who 
has been sentenced to five years’ exile, is really Malcan 
Levy. If he had not judiciously portmanteaued his 
name, would he ever have attained a position much 
tore powerful than that occupied by Sir George Cave, 
éven with ‘‘Dora’’ to back him? We doubt it. If 
Jabez Balfour had not suppressed his ‘“‘ Jabez,’’ he 
fever would have floated the Liberator. As Mr. 
Spencer Balfour, he apeared to combine the quin- 
een of the Whig aristocracy and fine flower of all 

clans. 


Anyhow, Malvy is settling down at San Sebastian, 
with full intention of coming back again when he has 
fulfilled his sentence. We shall not be in the least sur- 
ptised if he did. Democracies never remember, and the 
scapegoat of one generation becomes the trusted leader 
ofthe next. Even now he appears to have won a cer- 
téit amount of sentimental sympathy. Those who have 
Watched the trial declare that he has been less of a 
deliberate traitor than the victim of Almereyda and 
other scoundrels much more strong-willed than his own 
feeble self. And then there is Caillaux, always 
Caillaux. Balzac would have rejoiced in the combina- 
tion, for it is Lucien de Rubenpré and Vautrin over 
again. And Vautrin, it will be remembered, invented 
forLucien his high-sounding name. 


In Great Britain there were born, during the forty 
years 1875-1915, 1,038 boys to every 1,000 girls. From 
June, 1915 to December, 1917, the ratio has been 1,045 
boys to 1,000 girls. The assertion that after a war male 
births predominate is now supported by a rise in the 
%X-proportion so marked and sustained over the pre- 
sent war period that it cannot be regarded as acciden- 
tal. Scientists will endeavour to discover the causation 
of sex, and to regulate it, so as to increase the ratio 
of male births and readjust war losses which have 
accentuated the disparity of numbers between men and 

men in Britain. Before the war there were 107 
adult women to 100 adult men. But if causation of sex 
tan be ascertained, and controlled, all human plans 
dependent upon male heritage will be upset, apart from 
the’ possibility of ultimate extinction of the race as a 
result of tampering with the balance of sexes. Such is 

ne age of a certain school of scientists. For our 
Part we doubt whether the secrets of Nature can ever 
be , still less controlled, by human laws. 


WAR NOTES. 


It is as complementary to the operations south of 
and along the Aisne and the Vesle that the importance 
of the Allied attack between the Ancre and the Somme 
can best be appreciated. In the salient from the 
Lassigny massif to Albert, havine Montdidier as its 
apex, the enemy had a mass of material, just as he had 
in the Marne ‘‘pocket,’’ and both accumulations had 
the same end in view—participation in a pressure to- 
wards and an investment of Paris, had the attack of 
July 15th, in Champagne, proved successful. The 
failure of that attack, among other consequences, in- 
volved the loss of most of the material south of the 
Aisne and the Vesle, because, though heavy suns were 
saved, the necessity of transporting them under diffi- 
culties meant sacrificing much else. 


In the circumstances, the enemy must have known 
that his line-from the Oise northwards was jeopardised, 
and, indeed, his local rectifications revealed the know- 
ledge. But they did more. They made it plain that 
the German Command was here accepting a risk. Had 
there been on the spot reserves enough to withstand an 
Allied movement, those rectifications would not have 
taken place. The enemy, in short, was presuming 
upon the Allies being unable at once to attack in any 
strength. His instant concern was the stiffening of 
his centre. 


Conversely, if on our side an attack in strength was 
at once delivered, all the probabilities were that the 
Germans would be found unready for it. The situa- 
tion demanded a very careful adjustment of German 


. dispositions, and it was not only good generalship on 


that account to hustle them, but the chances were that 
much of their accumulated material would be overrun. 
Such destruction, following upon that already experi- 
enced, would put the finishing touch upon the dis- 
appointment of their ambitions. The German problem 


of carrying on the war has become as much a problem . 


of materials as of men. 


Coming as a surprise in point of time, as valuable 
an element of surprise as place, the attack by the 4th 
British Army, and the 1st French Army, both for this 
purpose under the command of Sir Douglas Haig, ful- 
filled all that had been expected from it. The defence 
of von der Marwitz’s army was quite literally over- 
powered. Not merely were the divisions composing it 
broken up; but in the swift and, it must be added, 
skilful, advance to the outskirts of Chaulnes and Roye 
the enemy’s material, so far as not destroyed, had to 
be abandoned. The haul included more than 700 
pieces of artillery of every calibre from 310mm. 
downwards. 


Since during the first two days of the action the 
enemy had both continued to cling to Montdidier, and 
to stiffen his resistance at Morlancourt and Chipilly, it 
was evident that he meant, if he could, to re-form and 
rebound between these points of support with the aim 
of covering and salving his equipment. Accordingly, 
the Allies, besides breaking through his opposition 
north of the Somme, launched the army of General 
Humbert against the German flank, seized Montdidier, 
and converted the attack from a frontal into a con- 
verging movement. The enemy was compelled to fall 
back upon the Lassigny massif as his southern but- 
ress. That, however, not only widened the fluid sector 
of his front; the loss of the northern point of support 
had the like effect of rendering the line harder to 
stabilise. In turn, these effects meant a heavier draft 
upon the enemy’s remaining reserves. Upon the fifth 
day of the battle 33 German divisions had been identi- 
fied as taking part in it, 13, that is, more than were in 
the line as attacked. The cost of the reparation, there- 
fore, was heavy, but it is notable, first, that these 
forces were not fully brought into action before three 
days had gone by, and, secondly, that, large as they 
were, they could not disengage either Chaulnes 
or Roye. 
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A CENTRE PARTY. 


CORRESPONDENT in or last week’s issue, with 
an eye on the General Election, suggests that it 
is time the Conservative party formulated some policy on 
which to go to the country ; or, alternatively, a little des- 
pairing of our leaders, that a Central Party of optimates 
should be gathered round some standard. We agree 
with our correspondent that the old party lines are 
well-nigh obliterated, or, as he puts it, ‘‘the old 
parties have got into a hopeless tangle as well as 
muddle.’’ This is partly owing to the absence of a 
commanding personality in the Tory ranks, but more 
largely to the circumstances of the hour. Take, for 
instance, Unionism, the name under which Tories, 
Birmingham Radicals, and .Ulster Orangemen, were 
amalgamated by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
in 1895. How stands the cause of the Union to-day? 
And who shall define the exact relation towards it of 
what was the Unionist party? Sir Edward Carson 
and Lord Londonderry, to be sure, would have no 
difficulty in defining their policy, and the relation in 
which the Tory party ought to stand towards it. But 
are Mr. Bonaw Law, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lords 
Curzon and Milner, prepared to go to the country on 
the Union, the whole Union, and nothing but the 
Union? After the failure of the Convention, the Sinn 
Fein rising and German conspiracy, the refusal to 
accept military service or even the discomfort of 
' rations, a party leader would be mad who appealed to 
' the twenty-million electorate on a Home Rule plat- 
form. But would he not be equally certain of failure 
if he took his stand on the Everlasting Nay 
of Carsonism? 

After all the talk of Federalism, and the de- 
liberate promise of the Cabinet by the mouth of the 
Prime Minister to give legislative effect to the majority 
Report of the Convention, undiluted Carsonism is an 
impossible election cry. The Irish are very unpopular 
at this moment, and the British electors want to hear 
as little about Ireland as may be. But if the Conserva- 
tives cannot go to the country as bare Unionists, what 
plank in what platform remains? The Monarchy and 
the Church are not now on the carpet: we hope and 
believe that they are safe, though we are not sure. 
But men’s and women’s thoughts are not now bent in 
that direction. It is always unwise to place institutions 
which are not attacked in the front line of a battle. 
With regard to the House of Lords, fast becoming a 
plutocratic mob, the Radicals are anxious to leave it as 
it is, for obvious reasons, which have been frequently 
indicated in the Saturpay Review. But there are 
many political thinkers, who wish, irrespectively of 
party, to strengthen the Second Chamber by placing 
it on an elective basis, and extending or, rather, restor- 
ing its legislative powers. For ourselves, we regard it 
as sO supremely important to have one deliberative 
assembly, where speech and vote are not dependent on 
popular favour or disfavour, that we prefer the present 
House of Lords with its limited power to a French or 
American Senate. Free discussion of first-rate subjects 
by educated English gentlemen is worth more than 
the power of rejecting or amending Bills, even 
if the delaying power last only two or three years. 
In any case, whether our view be right or 
wrong, most politicians will agree that the reform of 
the Second Chamber is no election cry at this hour. 

The plain truth is that there are only two subjects 
about which men and women will think at the next 
election, their incomes and the war. These two topics 
will, of course, be enveloped in conventional and swell- 
ing phrases, the freedom of the world, the triumph of 
democracy, the rights of labour, conscription of capital, 
etc. : but all candidates will be brought back to the 
two crucial questions, wages and war. Some sections 
of the people think more of war than wages, and others 
more of wages than war. As the country has not yet 
sunk to the depth of political cynicism when to get as 
much money for as little labour as possible can be 
avowed as a national policy, the next election will 
be a repetition on a large scale of the Khaki election of 


1900. The country will be asked to support the 
Government in bringing the war to a successful cop. 
clusion. This will be the Central Party to which oy 
correspondent alluded : it will sweep the country, ang 
the greater part of its majority will be contributed by 
voters who in normal times would be described a5 
Conservative. There can be, we think, no doubt abou 
the duty of all moderate and patriotic men and women 
to support the Prime Minister and the presen 
Coalition Cabinet. There will be five or six parties o 
factions, who will run candidates in opposition to the 
Ministerialists, and, in the confusion, many of them 
will be returned. The most respectable of the oppo 
nent factions will be the remnant of the Liberal Party, 
led by Mr. Asquith, and his lieutenants Messrs. Herbert 
Samuel and Runciman, a party still strong with the 
strength of the Nonconformist conscience—as we saw 
the other day in the rejection of the Lotteries Bill 
and with the adherence to Free Trade. In the Bol 
shevist attempt to rob the upper and middle classes 
which will follow the end of the war, most of the olf 
Liberals will join the Central or Conservative party, 
The number of this party returned at the ensuing polls 
will largely depend on Mr. Asquith’s rhetorical suo 
cess, and on the use he makes of the Free Trade 
policy. 

The Labour Party will be split into three seo 
tions, the old Trade Unionists led by Messrs. Barnes 
and Hodge, possibly supported by Mr. Havelock 
Wilson and the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union; the 
Internationalists, or Bolshevists, led by Mr. Hender. 
son; and that concourse of mutually repulsive atoms, 
sometimes called the Independent Labour Party, and 
made up of the Union of Democratic Control, the 
Fabians, and Messrs. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Snowden. It is possible that the I.L.P. and the 
U.D.C. may join hands with Mr. Henderson and the 
Internationalists. As it has been decided that women 
cannot be elected to Parliament, presumably the 
Feminist Party will run and return candidates pledged 
to secure equal industrial rights for women, and at the 
same time to support the ‘‘ jusqu’aubout ’’ war policy. 
We have not forgotten the ‘‘ National’’ Party, whose 
banner bears the strange device ‘‘ Intern! ’’ We won 
der, by the way, whether this party have ever reflected 
that their policy, if applied to the United States, would 
imprison, disfranchise, and exclude from the public 
service about half the American population. Here we 
have the making of a pretty patchwork of a Parlia 
ment, composed of shifting groups, and ending ia 
changes of government, as in France. The only 
chance of political stability is to give Mr. Lloyd George 
so big a majority that he may have sufficient authority 
to guide us to the end of the war, through the peace 
negotiations, and (most difficult of all) through the 
civil or uncivil war at home that is bound to follow the 
war abroad. That war will be a fight for and against 
the rights of property, and the liberties of the ind: 
vidual. Before it arrives, the policy of the Conserva 
tive Party will be shaped by the pressure of events in 
unmistakeable fashion. 


PUBLICHOUSE TRUST COMPANIES. 


HIRTY years ago people were more interested i 
temperance questions than to-day, or than they 
were for some time before the war. At the preseat 
moment intoxicants are so weak, and their cost 1s 9 
heavy, that the difficulties of getting drunk have proved 
too much for the habitual drunkard. But that does not 
wholly account for the change in public opinion. In 
the eighties propaganda was carried on to an extent 
which produced results meriting the attention of poli- 
ticians. Mr. Gladstone found it worth while to declare 
ticians. Mr. Gladstone found it worth while to declare 
in a fatuous sentence, that the combined evils of wah 
pestilence and famine were less than those occasi0 
by drink. Liberalism soon saw its way to lay 
responsibility for it all at the doors of the prosperous 
Conservative brewers. In the end Sir William Har 
court’s Local Option Bill turned out a kicker at 
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dections of 1895; and the only measure that has since 
griously affected licensing regulations, apart from taxa- 
tion, was Mr. Balfour’s Licensing Act of 1904, which 
was passed with the active assistance of the trade. 
The fact was that that Act completed acceptance of the 
most promising panaceas which had been suggested by 
wasonable people who could observe a sense of pro- 
rtion, while recognising the evils of intemperance. 
Ithad provided for a reduction in the number of public- 
houses. Pure beer had been shown to be after all an 
existing blessing. And the publichouse trusts were 
ed to be on the road to testing the scheme for 
removing retailers’ interest in the sale of intoxicants 
and providing food as well as drink in licensed houses. 
The only demonstration of genuine public feeling since, 
for Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill of 1908 was purely a 
affair, was when wages and separation allowances 
on the great scale were new experiences, and drinking 
for a time certainly did seriously interfere with war work. 
In the meantime Lord Lytton and his colleagues on 
the Home Counties Publichouse Trust. have not lost 
faith in their own cure for the convalescent patient. 
But we fear that such approbation as they have re- 
ceived affords an instance of the hvpocrisy with which 
other nations so often charge this country. It has 
always been our. opinion that, in effect, Publichouse 
Trusts have been administering cream in small doses 
and asking us to compare it with the beverage milk of 
which they complained before they entered the market. 
No doubt there were many publichouses which might 
have supplied food and tea, but which did not supply 
them. No doubt among a hundred thousand licensed 
victuallers there were a fraction who defied the law and 
allowed their customers to drink more when they had 
already drunk enough. On the other hand there were 
the vast majority who, having no wish to be ruined, 
confined themselves to supplying only what was de- 
manded. In some cases this included food, in some 
cases it did not. Among the former the Publichouse 
Trusts have picked their way. As competitors the 
trusts may fairly claim that they have done some good 
work. Publichouses were, and are, often ill-kept and 
dirty. Even those which supply meals do not always 
know how to serve them. The “ landord”’ is an inde- 
pendent person. He may be tied to the owner for his 
beer and spirits, but the owner exercises no super- 
vision over his tenants’ tastes and habits. If a brewery 
company sees that a man is doing well, paying his 
accounts, and keeping within the law, it considers that 
ithas performed its functions. In the case of the 
Publichouse Trust it is different. There a certain 
standard is required and enforced by adequate super- 
vision. The standard is good, and in so far as it may 
have raised the general level of a certain class of 
licensed house, the Publichouse Trust deserves well. 
But that was not the idea. The idea was that people 
wanted food and non-intoxicants in publichouses and 
that the perverse publican would not sell them, or dis- 
couraged the demand. By removing his interest in the 
sale of intoxicants it was thought that the publican 
would push the sale of non-intoxicants and food. By 
making the publichouse more attractive it was hoped 
that customers’ minds would be distracted from strong 
drink. A great deal of all this was all nonsense. It 
had been one of the standing quandaries in which pub- 
licans were placed that if they provided attractions they 
were said to be little better than spiders inviting flies to 
walk into their parlours, while, if they provided no 
attractions they were called mere cold-blooded liquor 
ttafickers. The greater number of publichouses in the 
country were, and still are, drink-shops. It may be 
very wrong that a man should so often be thirsty with- 
out being hungry, but so it is. If he wants a drink 
but does not want a meal, nothing will induce him to 
buy a meal, even though it is provided at cost price. 
This, by the way, Lord Lytton says, is done by his 
company, which declared a dividend of 7 per cent.—the 
just, but we should think unexpected, reward of.such 
sm. 
But, however this may be, Publichouse Trust 
‘ompanies, like other companies, keep clear of what 
not suit them. As an experiment their operations 


tell us very little. If they adopted the statistician’s 
method and took their samples as they came it would be 
quite a different matter. The results would also be 
different. To lay in stocks of food in a small village 
beer house where labourers, when they eat at all, bring 
their own meals in handkerchiefs, would soon make a 
bad hole in 7 per cent. as far as that enterprise was con- 
cerned. To encourage the potmen in charge of corner- 
houses in Whitechapel to use their influence with the 
customers in order to induce them to drink ginger beer 
instead of whisky would lead to many claims under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for injuries received by 
the company’s servants. 


JAPAN AND THE WAR. 


HEN the United States entered the war, the 
Tokio Genro, or Council of Elder Statesmen, 
sent Viscount Ishii to Washington with a view to clear- 
ing up all the friction and misunderstanding of the last 
two decades. This ill-feeling was mainly due to penal 
laws passed in the three Pacific States against Japanese 
immigrants. There was quite a war-scare over this 
matter during Roosevelt’s second term, with an angry 
press in Tokio, as well as in San Francisco and New 
York. However, the affair subsided, and the Root- 
Takahira ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’’ (1907) succeeded 
at least in shelving a problem which was at one time 
so acute that California threatened to secede from the 
Union, if Washington insisted upon sacrificing her 
rights as a sovereign State, and interfering in a ques- 
tion which concerned the Coastal peoples only. 

The Ishii Mission was so great a success that its 
head was appointed Ambassador, replacing Aimaro 
Sato, who was himself a newcomer in Washington and 
had just been hailed as the ideal envoy of Japan. We 
know that America was reluctant to give formal assent 
to the armed intervention of Japan in Siberia. Presi- 
dent Wilson was waiting for’ a mandate from the 
Russian people. He had already sent two industrial 
missions to Petrograd, with offers of large loans, rail- 
way engines and steel tracks, agricultural implements, 
and the like. Both of these missions were abortive, 
thanks to malignant misrepresentation from returned 
immigrants, of whom Leon Trotzky was one. 

The Bolshevist leader, not many months ago, earned 
a precarious living in New York as a reporter, at twelve 
dollars a week, on the staff of the Novi Mir, an anarchic 
Russian sheet which was edited in a cellar of First 
Avenue, and was at length excluded from the American 
mails. To these Russo-Americans—Bolshevists, all— 
America was a tyrannous land of privilege and caste, 
eclipsing the worst abuses of Tsardom. Wilson was 
branded as the ‘“‘head of a rapacious imperialism ’’; 
Elihu Root, his representative, was “‘ the greatest Tory 
of them all.’’ Yet now at long last we see America 
hand in hand with Japan, intent upon the regeneration 
of Russia, whom the President is determined to restore 
‘‘to her great role in the life of Europe and the modern 
world.”’ 

It would be disingenuous to pretend that Japan is 
‘*popular’’ in the United States, in the sense that 
France and England are popular at this hour. The 
obliteration of Korea, the absorption of Manchuria, 
and the Twenty-One Demands upon China by the 
Okuma-Kato Government of 1915—these steps, to- 
gether with the marked hostility of California, Oregon 
and Washington, made President Wilson’s rapproche- 
ment with Japan a task of peculiar delicacy and diffi- 
culty. But America sees democratic movements astir 
in a new industrialised Japan. There are symptoms of 
the reformist spirit of the Taika epoch of pre-feudal 
times; a profound modification of that centripetal 
Mikadoism and bushido worship of the Sword, which 
were tenets entirely foreign to democratic ideals. 

America remembers that it was she who drew Nippon 
from its medizval aloofness. She it was who knocked 
at a closed door; and Commodore Perry called upon 
the Shogun and Mikado with a curiously minatory 
voice. 
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It was no unarmed ships that President Fillmore sent 
to Japan; his letter was a curt demand for trading 
privilege, and it threw the feudal nation into panic and 
alarm. Since that far-off day—and the Marquis Okuma 
can recall it—the progress of Japan is perhaps the 
greatest marvel of history. To-day she can build 
super-dreadnoughts like the Nagato, the Fuso, Ise, 
Hiuga and Yamashiro. The first of these equals our 
own Elizabeths; there are yards at Kure, Nagasaki, 
Sasebo and Yokosuka which are not outclassed by any 
in Europe. Vice Admiral Kondo is a naval architect of 
world-wide renown; all structural material comes from 
Wakamatsu, armour plates and heavy ordnance from 
Kure or Mormoran, in the Kokkaido. 

As for the Army, now at double divisional strength 
and moulded on German lines, its prowess has already 
been victoriously tested against a great European 
Power. Then the mercantile marine of Japan ousted 
the American flag from the Pacific; the ‘‘ little people ”’ 
stood forth at last as a formidable force in the world’s 
affairs, with the hegemony of Asia as a declared policy, 
and special interests in moribund China—as Viscount 
Ishii explained to the American Government. State- 
Secretary Lansing published this fact last year in a 
Memorandum which declared that all misunderstanding 
between the two nations was at an end, having been 
mainly fomented by German intrigue. 

This Memorandum was received with a sort of chas- 
tened acceptance; the Hearst journals, from Boston to 
Los Angeles—always a mischievous factor — were 
openly hostile to it. 

Since the war began, Japan has undoubtedly enjoyed 
a ‘‘flush time.’’ And her shipping was ready for the 
boom, having increased by 550 per cent. since 1896. 
Russia alone called upon her for 9,500,000 yards of 
cloth for Army uniforms, and £20,000,000 worth of 
munitions of war. The elimination of German and 
Austrian competition poured money into Japan, where 
the narikin, or mushroom millionaire, was soon a crude 
portent in the land, with his palace in the Ginza, his 
gorgeous motors and banquets that rivalled those of 
Newport or New York in the days of America’s Baby- 
lonian luxury. Shinya Uchida, the shinning magnate, 
cleared five million yen in one year; his company paid 
a dividend of £650 per cent.—the greatest ever known 
in Japan. 

Naruse of Kobe, Harada of Osaka and Ichiyu Tojo 
of Yokohama, these are narikins of to-day; the last- 
named made a meteoric fortune in iron and steel. 
Other millions were made out of dye-stuffs and cotton, 
sheet glass, and antimony, electric wire and apparatus, 
as well as porcelain, matches, paper, celluloid and toys, 
meanwhile Japan as a nation had changed from bor- 
rower to lender. 

Russia floated a large loan with her Eastern neigh- 
bour. American securities were largely bought by 
Japan, as well as £10,000,000 worth of British Ex- 
chequer bonds; her reserve of gold specie is to-day 
about £80,000,000, and her foreign trade now ap- 
proaches £200,000,000 a year. This is the land which 
not so long ago tried to borrow a paltry million on the 
London market, and was charged twelve per cent., 
with its uses rigidly earmarked, and the lenders 
laughed at for their folly in trusting a theatrical people 
whose industrial incapacity was so ‘‘ notorious! ’’ 

The Tokio of to-day in a Japanese New York, with 
keen speculation in the Kabuto-cho, which is the Wall 
Street of a half-Westernized metropolis, now clanging 
with trams and smart cars, glittering shops and 
theatres and giant stores; telephones, dance-halls and 
all the fevered impulse of prosperity. Osaka, the Man- 
chester of Japan, is the greatest emporium in the East 
for cotton yarns; an incongruous hive of red-brick fac- 
tories and mills, belching black smoke—although of 
one or two storeys only, as a precaution against 
recurrent earthquakes. 

It is in Osaka that one realises the new democratic 
movement. For labour is not yet honoured in Japan, 
where the samurai or fighting-man still ranks above the 
healer, inventor or artisan. Popular education bade 


fair to be eclipsed by a new militarism; the scheme of 
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a great university for each of the eight divisions of the 
Empire was neglected; and as a result Japan jg 
curiously lacking in high-grade machinists and ¢. 
gineers, as well as in trained intelligence capable of 
directing her enormous industries. 

A factory doctor of the Nagano Prefecture relate 
in the Tokio Osahi how the girls worked fifteen hours 
for eightpence a day. ‘* They dwell promiscuously jg 
small dark chambers, and at night they sleep on th 
premises, two girls face to face on each mat.”’ 

At least forty per cent. of these workers are found tp 
be tuberculous. And their only escape was by wa 
of the tea-house and prostitution. It is true that fap. 
tory laws were passed in the Diet, but these were nul. 
fied by interested employers, who declared that 
could not meet foreign competition if they were com. 
pelled to forego child labour and night work, as well as 
to observe the new scale of hours and hygienic regula. 
tions. Skilled workers get from a shilling to two 
shillings a day, and this represents an increase on pre. 
war wages. The primary school teacher, as a married 
man with a wife and two children, lately published in 
Tokio his household budget showing a salary of £3 105, 
a month. 

No wonder the masses are vaguely impelled by 
Western ideas of betterment and economic freedom, 
Even the women are now talking of political suffrage, 
led by the famous actress, Kimura Komaku, who edits 
a suffrage magazine in Tokio. There are now women 
lawyers and doctors and writers in Japan. Asa Hiruka 
is a lady banker of Osaka, as well as a company: 
promoter and the head of a big insurance concern. $o 
goes the new ferment. 

‘* Why is it,’’ Representative Ozaki asked Marshal 
Terauchi in the Japanese Parliament, ‘‘that while demo- 
cracy is gaining ground all over the world, bureaucracy 
still maintains its hold over the freer political ideals in 
China and Japan?’’ The Prime Minister replied very 
coldly ; he could not discern the tendencies to which the 
speaker referred. 

But the Elder Statesmen are not receptive to this 
new and ‘‘ foreign’’ force; these men belong to another 
age. It was the late Prince Ito who assured Mdme. 
Hiruka that, looking over the world’s religions in quest 
of one that might suit Japan, he thought Christianity 
‘** good enough on the whole, but rather too strict in its 
moral standards.’’ Marshal Terauchi has hinted that 
he will resign when America’s co-operation in Russia 
is complete. The veteran Chosu and Satsuma clans- 
men are passing now, and Komura’s son warns young 
Japan to face with courage and resolution her new 
awakening destiny. 

She is, Komura says, at the parting of the ways, and 
must make up her mind between the two camps of 
broad Western liberalism and the old bushido cultus of 
blind loyalty to the throne, Spartan simplicity and the 
martial inspiration of a by-gone age. In 1921 the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance runs out; and there are signs 
that admiration of Germany, which was Japan’s social 
and political model from the ’eighties onwards, is 
decidedly on the wane. A stalemate peace would unl 
doubtedly strengthen the reactionaries of Tokio and 
Osaka; the total defeat of Prussianism will as surely 
give impetus to the demand for popular rights. 

That there are many leaders in politics and industry 
who favour Germany and the methods of Deutschtum 
is not to be denied; these leanings have been explained 
in America by Dr. M. Anesako, who was exchange 
professor et Harvard, and in Tokio by Motosada 
Zumoto, the owner of the Japan Times, who sums up 
his impressions in these words: ‘‘ Germany has made 
her spectacular effort and now is doomed.’’ There cat, 
he thinks, be no German-Japanese alliance, for that 
possibility was quenched in 1902, when Japan inclined 
to England, who had refused to join the triple inter 
vention in the peace-terms of the Chino-Japanese Wat- 

Meanwhile our Eastern Ally has given us aid in many 
seas. She now embarks in the work of Russian ff 
demption with the United States, which is committ 
to victory over Prussianism even ‘‘ to her last man @ 
her last dollar ’’—as Marshal Joffre told his people om 
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returning from New York. The association of these 
two Powers is a fortuitous event. It is hoped that 
Russia’s millions will take heart once more, in what 
President Wilson calls ‘‘ Humanity’s War,’’ which can 
only end with the suppression of oligarchy and the 
establishment of popular freedom throughout the world 
—including Japan herself. 


EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC. 


R. FISHER’S Education Act deserves a word or 
two of retrospect. It has successfully passed 
the Houses of Parliament because the attention of the 
British Public has been ‘‘ distracted’’ by the Western 
Front. It is a little disconcerting to those who believe 
in education to be told by so genial an authority that 
in this country educational reform must be obtained in 
spite of the public, and not, as might be supposed, 
under the pressure of public opinion. The reason is 
that the man in the street regards education as some- 
thing rather technical, comparatively unimportant and 
quite divorced from real life. If he believed that the 
dass-room is the cradle of the State, or that school had 
any vital connection with business or politics or any of 
the things which interest him, he would change his atti- 
tude; and schools and teachers would have the import- 
ance in this country which they have in Germany, or, 
let us say, Scotland. 

Now, if any educational principle at all emerges from 
this war, it is that national education is supremely in- 
fuential in shaping national ideals. Germany’s whole 
resources have been used for war purposes and educa- 
tion has been the Junker’s chief agent. The schools 
of Germany have been an important part of the 
national machinery for the warlike ends its rulers had 
in view. And with the schools the universities, 
churches, and press have associated to give the par- 
ticular bias of character desired with a terrible effi- 
ciency, and with a unity of effort almost unbelievable.. 

But have we ever in this country seriously asked 
ourselves what we wish our people to become, and then 
as seriously employed the agents of influence, as we 
may call them, to secure this result? Our schools and 
colleges are full of eager boys and girls whose aims in 
life are being influenced for good or ill by people to 
whom we have given, in most cases very lightly, 
almost carelessly, responsibility for the creation of the 
nation’s ideals! Most people regard schools as mainly 
concerned with instruction and the acquisition of know- 
ledge—places where young people learn certain harm- 
less necessary lessons, not as the makers of destiny, 
using the material for the purposes of the unseen. 
They fail altogether to grasp the possibilities of influ- 
ence on the side of ideals, which is the great work of 
education. 

“The real influence of school remains when what we 
have learnt there is forgotten,”’ is the wiser and saner 
view of the relative importance of instruction and in- 
siration. Even so philosophic an observer as Mr. 
Balfour evidently regards education in schools and 
universities as being mainly concerned with the acqui- 
sition of information, and ‘‘ energy, originality, tact, 
insight, courage and enterprise,’ those ‘‘sure and 
certain instruments of success,’’ as outside the scope 
of education and the mere result of untutored mother- 
wit. It would be truer to say that any school which 
does not consider that its main function is to find out, 
«courage and develop originality, insight and enter- 
prise is working on the wrong lines. It is not of the 
quick, but of the dead. It has no soul. It is, in fact, 
just in the opportunities a school gives for the exercise 
of these ‘‘sure and certain instruments of success” 
that it becomes itself successful, and an active centre 
of living interests. : 

Once the general public realises what power the 
school has to make or mar public interest, the whole 
attitude of the public to education must change. The 
Wacher will become the public servant in charge of a 
Pewer-station—-an intellectual, social, and_ ethical 
PoWer-station, whom it would be stupid to ignore 


and impossible to overestimate. It is even possible 
to conceive that the public will, in time, be persuaded 
that the expenditure on education is well advised and 
cease to grumble at being asked to co-operate with 


education authorities for the safety, honour and wel-. 


fare of the nation. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY QUACKS. 


ES; it was a bad mistake of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s to put a gilded ball a-top of the new 
Apothecaries’ Hall. What a pill, cried the wits, and 
gilded, too, the better to make us swallow it! And the 
pill of the period needed gilding. Powdered mercury 
was a reputable ingredient as well as a costly one, 
beside being the contents of much of the medicine 
bottles of the period. Medical science did not exist, 
though the impressive externals of the doctor did. 
Powdered wig, gold cane, pomander with its unfolding 
sections, full of perfumes against infectious disorders, 
and solemn bedside manner were badly wanted to 
cover Ward’s Drop and Pill, reeking with antimony 
and arsenic, or the Worm-Powder of the “‘ illustrious ’’ 
John Moore. Think of the quack in the Spectator, 
whose bill, an authentic one, Addison assures us, sets 
forth a cure-all for Yellow Jaundice, Green Sickness, 
Scurvy, Dropsy, Surfeits, Long Sea Voyages, and 
Campaigns, or of his colleague Roger Grant, curer of 
cataracts, who, ‘‘ having lost an eye in the Emperor’s 
service, puts out eyes with great success.’’ Profes- 
sional doctors beine what they were, the quack had 
his chance of rising in the world. Sir William Read, 
who began by distributing handbills in the Strand to 
advertise his nostrums, was knighted by Queen Anne, 
though he could hardly read, was visited by Steele and 
Rowe, served punch to his visitors in eold plate, and 
had the hardihood to hint that a visit from Swift him- 
self would be a welcome compliment. ‘‘ But,’’ says 
Swift to Stella, ‘‘I won’t go.’’ ‘‘ Spot’’ Ward’s suc- 
cess again—he had a red blotch upon his face—was 
undeniable. Exiled for early Jacobitism, he returned 
to England in 1783 and set up as a cure-all on 
the strength of the Drop and Pill, which was Blue, Red, 
or Purple, according to choice. Think of ladies of 
quality sitting at his door, distributing his medicines 
gratis; a Baron of the Exchequer testifying in open 
court to their magical effects; of George II giving him 
quarters in Whitehall itself, where Chesterfield, 
Fielding and General Churchill consulted him, and the 
parents of little Edward Gibbon bfought him for in- 
spection and advice. Look at him setting the King’s 
own sacred dislocated thumb with an uncourtly wrench 
that put the coping-stone upon his fortune, and telling 
George II that he would not back out of his presence, 
for fear of accidents. ‘‘ His Majesty suffers no harm 
in seeing my back, but were I to break my neck from 
a regard for ceremony, it would be a bad thing for the 
poor.”’ 

Ward was generous and sincere, so much so that 
his name was expressly excluded from the Act of 
1748 restraining unlicensed persons from compounding 
medicines, and this was years after his far from 
flattering appearance in the Harlot’s Prgress and in 
the print of the Undertakers’ Arms, in which Hogarth 
gives us a Company of Quacks heraldically treated. 
Later in life Ward did some important work on the 
preparation of sulphuric acid, and received in return, 
not indeed the fulfilment of his request to be buried as 
near as might be to the altar of Westminster Abbey, as 
a recognition, perhaps of his bequeathing the profits of 
his medicines to charities, but a handsome statue by 
Agostino Carlini which stands in the hall of the Society 
of Arts. Look at it next time you are-for seeing 
Barry’s pictures; remember the aged Countess of 
Northampton, who died of eating bouillon, prepared 
from a cock previously dosed with Ward’s Pill for the 
purpose, and, with Addison, admire the ways of 
Providence. 

‘Sir’? John Hill was another quack who made 
his way in the world. The fluency of his pen—seventy- 
six certain and eight doubtful publications are assigned 
to him in the Dictionary of National Biography—being 
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of no small use in the recommendation of his remedies. 
Gutter Journalist and Justice of the Peace for West- 
minster on week-days, sermon writer on Sundays, 
farce-writer, botanist, poetaster, he used his science 
for the most part to advance the sale of his quack 
medicines. He conceived and put into practice the idea 
of a Botanical Garden where Lancaster Gate now 
stands, and was warned off the Apothecaries’ Garden 
at Chelsea for stealing plants. He published at his 
own expense a magnificent ‘‘ Vegetable System ’’ with 
26,000 cuts all drawn from nature, which procured him 
a Swedish knighthood, and wrote pamphlet after 
pamphlet recommending successive tinctures of herbs 
as cure-alls; he was an Honorary Member of the 
Imperial Academy and the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Bordeaux, and was for ever dangling about Vaux- 
hall on the look-out for scandals, using his position as 
a doctor to supply his own low journal with scurrilities. 

So much for the quack in high life. To catch the 
ears of the vulgar was a different matter. The polite 
world had at least a standard of manners; the people 
preferred the simpler methods of the arguer ad 
hominem. Here he comes, ridine into a provincial 
city upon a safe and slow-pacing horse, dressed 
in a plaid night-gown and red velvet cap, large round 
horn-rimmed spectacles on the tip of his nose, with a 
small reading-fesk affixed to his saddle and supporting 
an ancient folio in which he seemed absorbed. On his 
crupper was his cargo of medicines, largely composed 
of powdered toenails of white mice, and his horse 
was led by an attendant whiffler. The crowd collects; 
the sage looks up from his book, becomes aware of 
his audience, and begins. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ says he, ‘‘I 
am no foreigner, but your own countryman—your 
fellow-subject—your neighbour, as I may say. Why, 
gentlemen, eminent as I am now become, I was born 
but at Lakenham, where my mother now lives, Jemima 
Snoox by name. _ I am the seventh son of a seventh 
son. Seven days went before I took nourishment. 
Seven months before I was seen to laugh or cry. Seven 
years before I was heard to utter seven words; and 
twice seven years have I studied, night and day, for 
the benefit of you, my friends and fellow-countrymen ; 
and now here I am—ready to assist the afflicted, and to 
cure all manner of diseases, past, present and tocome.”’ 
Imagine the awed, jostling crowd, pressing round 
him for the Cataplasma Diabolicum, that would cure 
all external disorders, cuts, apostumes, contusions, ex- 
coriations, and dislocations, bunions, goggle-eyes, lean- 
ness and galled kybes, and all for sixpence; or the 
Balsamum Snooxianum, renowned over the whole 

world, which will keep seven years and—be as good as 

it is now; or the Elixir Diaphoriticum, in which un- 
ending health is cheaply to be purchased. Note the 
doctor’s pickled-herring, with his wooden lath, calling, 
“Come, gemmen, where are you?’’ as the crowd 
hangs back, and laying about him if anyone shows 
signs of interrupting. No wonder the Doctor rakes in 
the money from his mesmerised audience, going off 
at last with ten’times the value of his whole horse-load 
of medicines to set up at the inn and, after nightfall, 
cure corns. 

You may have seen the Doctor’s successor in the 
New Cut or off the Mile End Road on Sundays, 
and, not so long ago, on Norwich Castle Hill at Tomb- 
land Fair; you may see the wise use of money similarly 
won if you go to Holloway College or the Opera. Reflect 
that all this dignity of education, all these thrice- 
Academical pictures, all these musical pleasures, come 
from Pills? How is it? A quack of Georgian days 
gives us the oft mis-quoted answer. Sitting in a coffee- 
house on Ludgate Hill, one Rock heard a gentleman 
expressing surprise that a physician whom he knew to 
have great parts had so poor a practice. ‘‘ Oh, ho!”’ 
says Rock, ‘‘I shall soon explain the matter.’’ Taking 
the gentleman by the arm, he led him to the window. 
‘‘How many wise men, think you, are there in the 
multitude passing along this street? ’’ ‘‘ About one in 
twenty,’’ says the other. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ says Rock, 
‘*the nineteen come to me when they are sick, and the 
physicians are welcome to the twentieth.’’ What won- 
der, either, when Wendell Holmes, himself a doctor in 


advance of his time, summed up the medicine of the 
period. ‘‘ Big-wigs, gold-headed canes, Latin pre. 
scriptions, shops full of abominations, recipes a 
long, ‘curing’ patients by drugging, as sailors br; 
a wind by whistling, selling lies at a guinea a-piece_, 
routine, in short, of giving unfortunate sick people a 
mess of things either too odious to swallow or too aerid 
to hold, or, if that were possible, both at once.” 

In the whole of eighteenth century art and fiction yoy 
will hardly find a doctor who is not held up either tp 
detestation or to ridicule, or both. How far from tha 
beloved physician, Sir Thomas Browne, friend of all his 
Norfolk neighbours, or that tenderest dedication of 
** Pendennis ’’ to the doctor who had saved its author's 
life. To us the doctor is the guide, philosopher and 
friend in very truth, the resort of the troubled in ming 
and body, the selfless investigator of disease, the yp. 
daunted champion of mankind in a fight at the end of 
which the victor is always the Angel of Death. The 
quack still reigns with his sovereign remedies a 
the lower middle classes. He is helped by their dislike 
of having to prepare in their own homes anything need. 
ing patience and trouble, their predilection for food or 
medicine ‘‘ put up’’ in tins, bottles, jars, or cardboard 
boxes plastered over with labels and advertised in the 
newspapers they support. Among the educated the 
quack has lost ground to Christian Science. We may 
lament the age in which we live, but we can at least 
recall what illness meant in the days of our forefathers, 
and thank God for the blessings of modern medical 


science. 


THE ‘‘ PROMENADES.”’ 


HEY have changed a good deal since the old days’ 

the days when the ‘‘Proms’’ were held at the opera- 
house in Covent Garden and they really deserved the 
abbreviated title by which we affectionately called them. 
For then a Promenade Concert was actually an enter- 
tainment whereat you could stroll along three sides of 
the square structure that contained the orchestra, what 
time you listened to the music or lent it the added charm 
of your obbligato conversation. Indeed, you could make 
the entire circle of auditorium and stage (they were 
on the same level) if you cared to turn into the pit-tier 
corridor and so skirt the compact crowd of fanatici per 
la musica, who stood all the evening on the orchestral 
‘* front ’’ immediately beneath the old crystal chandelier. 
It was merely a matter of taste. If your ears only took 
in the harmonious jingle as a pleasant tickling of the 
tympanum, no more, there was plenty to divert your 
gaze as well, and so complete your measure of amust- 
ment. For, with more room for locomotion than at the 
Alhambra, or in later days at the new Empire Theatre, 
you came across much the same sort of ‘* promenaders” 
—the people who lounge about or sit at small round 
tables, to order and enjoy drinks at the huge buffet 
under the back wall of the stage, and with whom the 
music was unquestionably a secondary consideration. 
It was deliciously cool there, too, even on the hottest 
August and September nights; for the windows wert 
wide open, there was always air stirring ; and the firm 
of A. and S. Gatti, whose privilege it was to revive the 
Promenades in the seventies, long after Alfred Mellon 
was dead and buried, knew, if anyone did, the sug 
gestive cooling virtue of huge blocks of ice, built up 
amid rockeries and grottoes (of solid cork) and serving 
as radiant transparencies for the coloured lights com 
cealed behind them. 

But the music—what of that? Something of 4 
mélange, truly, especially in the earlier seasons whe 
Arditi, of ‘Il Bacio’ fame, was wielding the baton; 
when Gung’l, the renowned waltz-composer, would drop 
in occasionally to conduct the ‘ Amorethentanze 
some other choice selection from his répertoire ; or Jules 
Riviére, the vivacious rival—as dance-conductor but 
never as ballet-composer—of Georges Jacobi at 
Alhambra, would emulate the glories of Jullien am 
Mellon by re-introducing the ‘ British Army Quadrilles, 
with their sforzando splashes of mimic warfare, 4! 
by the pipers of the Scots Guards and contingents from 
the bands of all the Household regiments. Those brat 
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moments generally came late in the second part, after 

celebrated cornet-player Levy, or his successor, the 
no less skilful Howard Reynolds, had sat himself upon 
the crimson and gold chair of state reserved for him 
high up on the band-stand. Then would you hear 
trumpet notes in alt that veritably “‘ pierced the skies,’’ 
and thwacks upon the grosse caisse equal to any bom- 
hardment that ever preceded an advance. At least 
they sounded like it in the bright old opera-house, and, 
after, the whole ‘ British Army’’ represented in the 
Quadrilles barely outnumbering a dozen of our divi- 
sions fightine in France to-day. 

It was in the first part of the programme that the 
genuine music-lovers were allowed their chance; and 
they appreciated it well enough to come early and 
secure front places in the Promenade, or, better still, 
comfortable seats in the amphitheatre stalls and gallery, 
which they could retain the whole evening. There they 
could listen in ease to the periodical recurrence of a 
symphony, or a concerto with some popular artist as the 
soloist, or, as the years went on, to “‘ classical nights ”’ 
every Wednesday, a kind of fare new to the multitude 
and destined to act as an important stimulus to the 
growth of musical taste in the metropolis. Arditi was 
in control when the Wagner ‘‘craze’’ was beginning, 
and, as the first man who conducted a Wagner opera in 
this country (‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ under the title of 
‘L’Olandese Dannato,’ at Drury Lane, 1870), he never 
lost an opportunity of squeezing some Wagenerian tit- 
bit into the scheme. We remember perfectly well hear- 
ing the wonderful Funeral March from ‘ Gétterdam- 
merung ’ for the first time in London at a Promenade 
Concert under Arditi, with the newly-invented tubas 
expressly procured for the occasion ; and mighty strange 
and imposing it sounded, too. 

In this connection let us give Sir Arthur Sullivan his 
due. It was he who first conducted the classical nights 
at the ‘‘ Proms,’’ and in 1878, in the midst of his initial 
comic-opera success with ‘ The Sorcerer’ at the Opera 
Comique Theatre, undertook the direction (under the 
Gattis) of the entire Covent Garden season. Then it 
was that Beethoven and Mozart, Schubert and Schu- 
mann, followed Handel and Haydn into the pro- 
grammes with increasing frequency, and laid the true 
foundation for the better things to come. Nothing 
could have been more striking than the contrast between 
Sullivan’s mode of conducting and that of the foreign 
chefs-d’orchestre who had preceded him. Their idea 
was to make themselves as conspicuous as possible, to 
tivet the exclusive attention of the audience, to impress 
upon the spectator their own unmistakable conviction— 
“La musique, c’est moi!’’ Sullivan, on the contrary, 
being the most modest of men, would remain seated in 
his arm-chair the whole evening, apparently endeavour- 
ing to efface his own personality and limiting his 
acknowledgments to a quiet bow. Maybe his beat was 
a trifle too subdued to be what one would term inspir- 
ing; but it was always wonderfully clear, helpful, and 
efiective. He certainly did a great deal to inspire the 
character of the concerts and raise the standard of the 
audiences. The pity was he did not stay long. 

Once started, however, the advance in the artistic 
quality of the Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden 
was too creditable, too self-remunerating, to be allowed 
fostop. It is, of course, absurd to talk as though the 
educative value of these entertainments only began when 
they reached Queen’s Hall. Sir Frederic Cowen, who 
tame after Sullivan, followed closely in his footsteps 
more than one sense. He brought forward a larger 
Proportion of novelties and taught his public to discrim- 
imate for itself between the high-class and the mediocre. 

ere ensued a less beneficial period—the régime of 

fr. Freeman Thomas, a licensed victualler with musical 
leanings, and his Welsh bandmaster, Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe, who, after committing all sorts of amusing 
Saffes in his conduct of the ‘‘classical’’ items, gradu- 
ally trained himself to a quite respectable degree of 
ciency. And so for several seasons the ‘‘ Proms ’”’ 


Pursued their even course, receiving a fairly regular 
Measure of support until growing attractions elsewhere 
the rise of a new generation of music-lovers, more 


serious, more critical, perhaps, than their parents, 
began to deprive the Covent Garden Concerts of their 
drawing power. Not even the return of Arditi to his 
old place (in 1889) could arrest the impending decay. 
The good seed had been sown, but it was not to bear 
equally good fruit until later on. 

The real harvest has been gathered at Queen’s Hall, 
where, for twenty-four years, the Promenade Concert 
has proved a hardy annual of the dog-days, losing what- 
ever perambulatory freedom its name may have once 
implied, but gaining substantially in artistic interest 
and executive merit. For this the amateur has to 
thank, in the first instance, Mr. Robert Newman, who 
earned his earliest managerial experience in this line 
at Covent Garden; and, in the second, Sir Henry J. 
Wood, one of our best native conductors, a musician of 
no mean skill and singular perseverance, wrhose quarter 
of a century’s hard work has wrought excellent all. 
round improvement—in himself, his orchestra, his pro- 
grammes, and his public. Under these favourable con- 
ditions what was once a light miscellaneous entertain- 
ment has developed into a serious musical institution, 
and we have often thought that it might just as wl! 
flourish all the year round as for six or eight weeks 
only. London is quite large enough to support such an 
enterprise. Well, after the war—who knows? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORE IRISH IMPRESSIONS. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—A couple of years ago you did me the honour 
of publishing my experiences during the rebellion in 
Ireland, and, a year later, some Irish Impressions. I 
have re-visited my old haunts, and now I send you 
some more. 

Questions are being asked frequently at the present 
time about the difficulties of a visit to Ireland: and so 
I send this outline of some of the experiences and 
observations of one who is not a Sinn Feiner. About 
a month ago I applied for a form of particulars ss to 
the procedure to be adopted. Then I made an appli:a- 
tion to the War Office, whence I was recommended to 
the Home Office, whence, after some delay, I was 
recommended to the nearest police-station, which hap- 
pened to be that of Vine Street, near Piccadilly Circus. 
At Vine Street I was told that it would be necessary 
to provide a photograph, and I handed in, personally, 
three for choice. ~ A certificate of identity was pro- 
duced, on which I was required to inscribe in block 
letters my surname and christian name, my height and 
my age, my profession or occupation, and my perma- 
nent address. In addition, I was called upon to make 
a declaration as to the truth of these particulars, which 
I signed before a police-inspector, who gummed and 
stamped my photograph upon them. Although I was 
seen to sign the document, and although my likeness 
to the photograph was apparent, this was not sufficient 
for identification purposes; but, in addition, I was 
called upon to obtain the signature of a householder of 
the neighbourhood. By extreme good fortune I hap- 
pened to know one, and that gave me no difficulty. 
Then the document was kept by the police in order to 
verify the householder’s signature, and, after the 
verification, I received it the next day, with instruc- 
tions to send it to Downing Street, whence I received 
a memorandum stating that my application for a permit 
to travel between Great Britain and Ireland was 
approved, and the document establishing my identity 
was returned, duly stamped, with a permit. Had I 
had an urgent call to make the crossing, I do not know 
what I should have done! 

The only time that I was asked to show this permit 
was as I went on board the steamer at Holyhead, when 
it received a most cursory glance, and all that seemed 
necessary was my reply of “‘ British,”’ in answer to a 
question as to my nationality. 

As soon as you step on board the boat at Holyhead, 
you set foot, as it were, on a land of milk and honey, 
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a smiling land of plenty: or, perhaps, it would be more 
correct to say, you plunge into water upon which much 
bread has been cast. The sideboard of the dining- 
saloon groaned beneath its load, and there were no 
restrictions upon generous helpings. 

When you arrive in Dublin, if you go to a first-rate 
hotel, you: will feel as if you were in England once 
more, under home conditions. The proprietors of such 
hotels voluntarily submit themselves, their servants, 
and their guests, to our limitations and restrictions. 
If you travel to the north you will find expansion and 


contraction in your allowances, until you reach the. 


metropolis of the north, when you will find yourself 
again in a region of strict rationing. If you travel to 
the west, you will find licence always increasing, and 
in the far west, the only sign of rationing is in sugar, 
and that is extremely elastic. All other foods, meat, 
bacon, bread, butter, and even cheese, are in 
abundance. 

The Irish will not do their duty as soldiers, and they 
are not doing their duty as food-producers. The 
enormous price obtained for their produce is not an 
inducement to increase production. For instance, I met 
an old country-woman carrying eggs at the bottom of 
her basket, for which she asked six shillings a score, 
whereas in pre-war days, at their cheapest, they might 
have been bought at eightpence a score. And in the 
shop windows I have seen white-heart cherries, quite 
indifferent ones, at four shillings a pound. When the 
farmer in the west can treble his income, and at the 
same time halve his work, he rests content with a 
reduced output. 

Ireland should be strictly rationed, especially so far 
as articles imported overseas at the cost of the blood 
of British seamen, and the tears of their dependents, 
are concerned. I remember at my hotel in Dublin re- 
marking to the waiter that the cheese was not so good 
that day as on the previous days, when I was informed 
that the former was English, and the latter was Irish 
cheese. Why should cheese, and other edibles, etc., be 
imported from England to Ireland, and why should the 
new order for rationing household fuel and lighting, 
which is applied to the United Kingdom, not be applied 
to Ireland? Let Ireland, if you will, consume her own 
produce without limit; but, for the sake of justice, 
place the country, at least as regards imported food, 
on the same level as Great Britain. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that the Irish are not a seafaring race, 
and that Irishmen have contributed but little to the 
sea-sacrifices of the war. 

I have heard it said frequently in Ireland, ‘‘ We 
have plenty of food in the country, if we are only 
allowed to keep it.’’ With this idea in mind, thirty 
pigs on their way to the North Wall, Dublin, for con- 
veyance to Liverpool, were seized by the mob, and 
promptly slaughtered, cut up and sold. Bread, how- 
ever, which is wasted shamefully, is to only a very 
small extent the result of Irish industry, the great 
proportion of the corn being imported. 

The public houses appear to be open at all hours, 
and there seems to be no scarcity of any sort of liquor. 

The state of Ireland is not indicated by the light 
nature of the Assizes’ Calendars. The people sym- 
pathize with crime, and witnesses are afraid to give 
evidence. The absurdity of presenting Judges with 
white gloves, which indicate a law-abiding state, has 
reached such a climax that, in one recent instance, a 
Judge declined to accept the gift, and another Judge 
referred to a well-known disaffected district as peace- 
ful because of its military occupation. Under Section 
6 of the Criminal Law and Procedure Act of 1887, the 
Sinn Fein and certain other dangerous organisations 
have been proclaimed. So far so good, and the new 
Lord-Lieutenant, in a recent speech, has made a state- 
ment that he is convinced that prosperity is largely 
dependent upon firm and impartial administration. It 
is this firm and impartial administration which should 
have been effected long ago: and at the same time, 
sedition, and the seditious use of the Irish language, 
suppressed. 

In Ireland, you feel as if you were walking upon 


a volcano of rebellion, and so it will continue to be 
unless the Government is determined, and fixed in its 
determination, to carry out its policy. It is this want 
of firmness on the part of British Governments tha 
has been the ruin of Ireland, where, for the good of 
the people, the King’s Writ should be made to run, 
It is fortunate that the Ministry of National Service 
has ordered that any Irishman of military age coming 
to Great Britain in future, under certain conditions, 
will be liable to be called up for military service, ang 
that men of military age who have fled to Ireland to 
avoid military service—‘‘ fly-boys ’’—will be followed 
up, and treated as if they were living in their original 
homes : and I am the more satisfied with this, because 
it is alleged in Ireland that the opposition to conscrip. 
tion was suggested and fomented by these men, who 
had fled as cowards to a land of absolute freedom, 
One reads in the papers of Irishmen crossing the 
channel as harvesters and potato-diggers, setting free 
men to fight. Why should not these Irishmen be con. 
scripted as soon as they touch British soil, and made 
to fight on their own behalf? 

At the present time, Englishmen, Scotchmen and 
Welshmen are being defrauded for the benefit of Irish. 
men. When Members of Parliament voted for the 
conscription of men up to 51 years of age, there is no 
doubt that they, or at all events a proportion of them, 
so voted because the Government inserted a clause in 
the Bill which extended conscription to Ireland, 
Apparently that clause has been abandoned, or at least 
temporarily abandoned, for the new Lord-Lieutenant is 
trying to replace it by a scheme for raising 50,000 
recruits voluntarily, with a land-bribe for which there 
is no precedent. It is doubtful whether he will succeed: 
but, if he does succeed, those recruits who join from 
the loyal Province of Ulster should not be included in 
the mere total. One hopes that the protestation of 
firmness is not camouflage, or pretective mimicry, to 
enable the Government to prolong in peace for them- 
selves a further extension of office, and, that, as fre- 
quently happens in Ireland, there will not be a castling 
on the political chessboard, and again a reversal. of 
Irish policy. Nobody, except a politician, expected the 
Convention to result in other than a waste, or a 
Government-gain, of time. 

At the present time, there are many thousands of 
troops in Ireland; the country is overrun with khaki, 
and at every important bridge you see tents, a guard, 
and sand-bag emplacements, and throughout are en- 
campments, troops, aeroplanes, tanks, artillery, and 
munitions of war, and this in a country which at the 
present time is making money hand over hand, not 
feeling any pinch whatever, leading a life of absolute 
enjoyment, racing, holding sports, giving balls and the 
like, and jeering at every loyal member of the Empire. 
As an illustration of prosperity, I am told that upwards 
of 40 tons of silver coin were taken from a single Sinn 
Fein bank, there is hoarded silver throughout the 
country, and a quarter of a million pounds was co- 
lected for the purposes of rebellion. 

A leading tradesman said that he is busier now than 
he has ever been. The country-women come into 
town, with their pockets ‘‘ stuffed with notes,” t 
make in one hour such purchases, as, in former times, 
would have been spread over a year. Men and youths 
gamble constantly for quite laree sums of money @ 
their clubs, and boys play cards and otherwise gamble 
in the streets. When the British soldier arrives @ 
Ireland he finds himself with the small sum of eighteer 
pence per diem as pocket-money: this is in theory, 
nett: there are always deductions. When he walks 
abroad, he must compete in his small purchases—they 
must be small—of tobacco, cigarettes, and perhaps a 
occasional drink, with smart, well-dressed, idle young 
slackers of his own age, who, because they happen ® 
have been born in Ireland, are free from every respo® 
sibility to the Empire, for which they make no segret 
of their hatred and contempt. On one occasion, # 
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Sinn Feiners, told soldiers that he was sold out. 
‘There go a lot of miserable conscripts,” said ome 
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slacker, when an armed party of Dorset Yeomanry 
marched by, and as some youths saw, from the win- 
dows of a train, a squad of men drilling in a field, one 
said ironically, ‘‘ Isn’t it an impressive sight?’’ ‘‘ Ah! 
the dirty blackguards!’’ added another. I marvel at 
the patience and good temper of the British soldier in 
Ireland, submitting as he does to all the discomforts 
of a campaign without any of its honours. 

Of course, it is hardly possible to meet with anyone, 
English, Scottish or Welsh, who has not suffered, 
directly or indirectly, for the Empire, and it is hateful 
to think of those Irishmen jeering at them! And not 
only that, I can give instances of young Irishmen who 
have joined the Navy and the Army, who are not 
merely jeered at, but actually are boycotted, when at 
home in Ireland on their few days’ leave. Moreover, 
the flag of the U.S.A. has been burnt, at all events in 
one flagrant instance, publicly. 

It is most unfortunate that the Roman Catholic 
bishops and priests have taken a position antagonistic 
toconscription. To my mind, it is a very short-sighted 
policy on their part, and I am astonished to find how 
deep-rooted is their antagonism. I called recently 
upon a delightful old priest, whom I have known for 
some years. .1 regarded him always as a moderate 
man, and probably a Conservative. When I saw him, 
however, this year, he was full of grievances against 
the British Parliament; but, I was not able to extract 
from him any tangible complaint, except those of 
ancient history: for instance, that Ireland was over- 
taxed, did not want separation, was friendly to the 
Huns in order to extract benefits from the British 
Parliament; if the young priests were firebrands, it 
was only because they were full of youth and spirits; 
that the Home Rule Bill should have been passed into 
law, not because it was satisfactory, but as a lever for 
further grants, etc. No one who wants Home Rule 
can explain what he means by it. Apparently, what is 
wanted is any amount of capital from Great Britain, 
the abolition of taxes, freedom from the British Parlia- 
ment, and the land under the people, with the people 
under the priests. One thing that strikes one as 
odd is that the people pretend to be discon- 
tented with temporal outside rule, whereas for 
their spiritual rule they are contented to go to a 
foreign country, and yearly they send to Rome a large 
sum of money, collected from all classes of the com- 
munity to support that spiritual outside rule. And it 
might be asked what has the Vatican done for the 
Allies, and what protest has been made there against 
the awful destruction, barbarities, and atrocities which 
have been committed, directly and indirectly, by the 
Kaiser with his mailed fist, in the War? 

Hatred of the English shows some signs of extend- 
ing to individuals, and the Irish are losing, or have 
lost, some of those qualities which made them the 
most delightful-mannered people in the world. 

Yours, etc., 
Evetyn St. Lecer. 


REGICIDE. 
To the Editor of THE SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Many among us were stirred with grief and 
struck with awe, when, in the school and afterwards, 
we were reading the remote but lamentable and pathetic 
Story of Charles I. and Louis XVI. and Marie- 
Antoinette. Now, in the so-called enlightened and sup- 
posed to be sensible twentieth century, we are witness- 
ing the third crime of the same class in the history of 
christian nations. Yet, this most apalling “‘ sic transit 
gloria’ seems to make no impression upon the modern 
mind, and, few journals in London, deem it worth while 
to devote their columns to a tragedy which will over- 
whelm with horror the mind of future generations. 

In spite of all, ‘‘ ‘‘when,’’ and ‘‘ might have 
been,” so carefully employed by the democratic and 
republican propaganda, the plain fact is that the late 

Mperor was, until the last day of his reign, a most 
loyal and efficient ally, while the starting of the 
belauded democracy was the stopping of any co-opera- 


tion, and afterwards the tearing to pieces of treaties — 


and debts and the supplying to the enemy of food and 
ammunitions. To-morrow, it may be, quite probably, 
the helping of Germany with blood. Nevertheless, 
there are still excuses found, at any price, for the 
swindler, the traitor, the brigand and his blood-stained 
orgy, while the nephew of a beloved English Queen, 
who was faithful until the end; the Emperor, who was 
cheered frantically, when in power, some years ago, in 
England and France, is the enemy and the outlaw in 
his hour of adversity, and disparagingly insulted even 
in his tomb. 

The present state of mind has something grimly 
puzzling and ghastly bewildering in itself. Public 
opinion is always ready to lament and shed crocodile 
tears about the misfortune of any Polish Jew of the 
** Shylock’? type, or any other sordid fellow—what 
seems to suggest a particularly high moral level of 
sensitiveness—but there is not, in the whole press, even 
conservative and monarchical, a single word of sym- 
pathy for the unspeakably dreadful and undeserved 
fate of five young, fair and innocent Maiden-Princesses, 
near cousins to the Royal Family of England. Is the 
world so upside down, and the demagogic intoxication 
so blind and deep, that breeding and refinement are con- 
sidered as such abominations in themselves, that per- 
sons who enjoy it are ipso facto taboo, outcast and out- 
law, and do not deserve the compassion and considera- 
tion which is due to the misfortune of the meanest 
individual ? 

Four years of war! and where is this magnificent 
spirit, at the same time liberal and chivalrous, gentle- 
manly and loyal, which was the glory of England and 
the wonder of Europe in pre-war days? 

I shall be very grateful if you will kindly print my 
letter. If you don’t, I shall be glad, in any case, by 
having done, what seems to me the duty of a gentle- 
man, who does not fear to run alone against the stream. 

With many excuses for troubling you, 
Iam sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
MALYNSKI. 
Carlton Hotel, S.W. 


To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The murder of Mr. Tsar of Russia is the 
natural sequence of the revolution. It was foreseen 
in the early months of 1917 by those who refused to 
pander to H.M.’s prospective murderers. 

All the doings and happenings in Russia during the 
last year have been likened to the doings and happen- 
ings in France in the last decade of the 18th century. 
We do not, seemingly, choose to remember the 
example we set the world, almost a century and a half 
earlier, when the trial of our King Charles I was ‘‘ with- 
out precedent,’’ though .many sovereigns before then 
had been deposed and put to death without trial. Who 
are we to ‘‘wonder’”’ that Russia in 1918 should pay 
France the compliment of mimicking her revolution of 
1790, when France was but then following our lead, 
copying the precedent set by us in 1648? 

The French were at that time desirous of apeing her 
neighbours across the water, preferably in their foibles, 
and, in a mockery of justice, we are told, ‘‘ they were 
determined to come up to the height of the English 
revolution ’’ (a la hauteur des Anglais). In this they 
succeeded, as now the Russians have succeeded. Truly 
History repeats itself. Is it for us to be surprised? 

St. LEDGER. 

Eastcourt, Malmesbury. 


THE EX-TSARITSA. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I think if you were to read ‘ The Secret Life 
of the Ex-Tsaritsa’ you would not say she was wrongly 
and slanderously accused of German sympathies as you 
say in the second paragraph of the Saturday Review of 
August 3rd. Even if only half the book is true, and I 
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don’t doubt any of it, I think she has got no more than 
her deserts. And the Tsar deserves all he suffered and 
rather more. 
With apologies, 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR SCRATTON. 


[ We distrust ‘‘ Secret ’’ Histories, and prefer to rely on 
official documents. So far as evidence goes, the ex- 
Tsaritsa had little or no influence on Russian foreign 
policy.—Ep. S. R. ] 


MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of THE Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—Permit me to protest against the review in 
your current issue by Mr. Devine’s contentious book 
on Montenegro. I submit that if your reviewer wished 
to make no attempt to examine both sides of these 
burning questions, it would have been as well if he had 
said nothing about them. What he does, is to repeat, 
with approving comment, some of the charges brought 
by Mr. Devine against the critics of King Nikola of 
Montenegro. This monarch and his sons have had a 
great number of serious accusations brought against 
them, which they have either refused to answer or 
sweepingly denied, or—at least in two cases—tempor- 
arily admitted. Mr. Devine, in his recent book, has 
ignored many of these charges, the others he has 
rejected, with no arguments, but with considerable in- 
dignation. And your reviewer, in his turn, referring 
only to a part of Mr. Devine’s material, pats him on 
the back. 

Now, I am sure you will be fair enough to allow 
something to be said on behalf of those who are in 
opposition to the King, to Mr. Devine and, apparently, 
to your reviewer. In order not to occupy too much of 
your space, I will not refer in detail to the matter of 
Mount Lovtchen and the perfectly definite charges of 
treachery that were brought against Prince Peter of 
Montenegro, the commander of this Adriatic Gibraltar. 
But if the armament of that position was too feeble to 
withstand the Austrian attack from Cattaro (with 
which place the Prince is alleged to have had a private 
telephone-wire), then surely if the Montenegrins, or 
rather the Montenegrin Royal Family, did not put 
their own house in order before the war, it is unseemly 
for them to blame the Italians for not doing so while 
the war was in progress. (By the way, some units of 
the British Red Cross in Montenegro do not think, 
from what they saw, that the Italians met with much 
encouragement—these members of the B.R.C. heard 
and saw no gunfire whatever except that which was 
directed against Italian aeroplanes. But, of course, 
these B.R.C. people were not everywhere at the same 
time, and it is quite possible that the Montenegrin 
Royal Family led their troops into many stirring 
actions. ) 

Likewise, I will pass over the definite charges 
brought against the Crown Prince, whose representa- 
tive is said to have met at Lugano an emissary of the 
Deutsche Bank—as the Crown Prince and his agent 
both afterwards admitted to M. Redovic, the then 
Premier of Montenegro. I will pass over the charges 
in connection with the strange demobilization of the 
Montenegrin army, their orders not to seek refuge in 
Corfu, and so forth and so forth. 

But when your reviewer calls the Jugo-Slav ideal a 
mere ‘‘ coffee-house debate,’’ I do not think he quite 
grasps the situation. Before Wessex gave up her in- 
dependence there were probably a number of people 
who poured cold water or coffee on the suggestion of a 
United England. The greatest obstacle for Jugo-Slavia 
has been the attitude of Italy, and this has now been 
happily arranged. But the Southern Slavs of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
and Slavonia will be agitated when they hear that all 
their ardent wishes and aspirations are a ‘‘ coffee-house 
debate.’’ Your reviewer says that ‘‘no adequate 
reason can be advanced for the obliteration of a brave, 


little Kingdom.’’ But if one tells him that the ove, 
whelming majority of intelligent and influential Monts, 
negrins look forward to this coming Federation, and 
that this majority includes the last three Prim 
Ministers of that country, perhaps he will admit that 
even if the reasons are inadequate for him, they seem 
to weigh with the people who are most concerned, |p 
times gone by they also weighed with King Nikola 
who spoke continually of this “sacred ideal of 
National Unity.’’ But when the sacred ideal cameneare; 
and the King perceived that not he, nor King Peter, by 
his grandson Prince Alexander of Serbia was destined 
to be the first head of the Federation, then did his hos. 
tility and that of his royal sons blaze forth in great 
fury. And his supporter, Mr. Devine, acknowledges 
that—if the Montenegrin Royalties can have their own 
way—the country will never consent ‘‘to become a 
minor State in a united federation of the Jugo-Slay 
countries.’’ It matters not to the Montenegrin Royal 
Family that Montenegro has never been economi 
independent; what they want is a continuation of the 
Russian subsidies. But one may be pardoned for hold. 
ing the opinion that these subsidies will not even be 
discussed in a coffee-house. 

‘* Poor, old King,’’ says your reviewer. I presume 
that he is unaware of the allegations with regard to 
selling and buying at the Vienna Bourse about the 
time of the start of the second Balkan War, by which 
steps King Nikola is said to have mitigated his 
poverty. I presume that the fore-mentioned arrange. 
ments with the Deutsche Bank do _ not enter 
into your reviewer’s purview. ‘‘ Poor, old King!” 
Your reviewer may not know that through the benevo- 
lence of the Allies, His Majesty, now residing at 
Neuilly, near Paris, is in the enjoyment of a very 
liberal allowance. ‘‘ Poor, old King ! ’’—he has now no 
malarial prison on an island in the Lake of Scutari, 
where his political opponents and other evil-doers can 
be incarcerated. ‘‘ Poor, old King !’’—but he has Mr. 
Devine and your reviewer to do him reverence. 

At the end of Mr. Devine’s book—which I, person- 
ally, consider just a trifle one-sided—there is a very 
extensive bibliography, going back to obscure books 
and pamphlets on Montenegro from the 18th century 
to our own days. Is it permitted to ask why there is 
no mention of the four books by Miss Edith Durham, 
whose authority is undisputed. She lived for years in 
those parts, she knows the language and the people, 
she has a penetrating vision—but—oh, but—she has 
spoken severely of the Montenegrin Royal Family. 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson is also passed over, and so is the 
well-known Frenchman, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, whose official connection with Montenegro 
dates from 1878. Of his name and of his open letter 
to the King of Montenegro one supposes that Mr. 
Devine cannot be unaware. 

Yours, etc., 
Henry BaAERLEIN. 

30, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


KILLING NO MURDER.” 
To the Editor of THe SatrurDay REvIEW. 


Sir,—‘‘ Princes put not your trust in the cheers of 
your peoples nor in the praises bestowed on you by the 
Press’’—such might well be the watchword of 
Sovereigns in a world which has witnessed the ove 
throw of the mightiest Empire ever known and the 
murder of a monarch who, four years ago, was beloved 
and belauded as the Father of his People and Heavens 
Vicegerent in the vast territory over which he 
sway. 

It is unfortunate that in making the world “ safe for 
democracy ’’ it should be rendered unsafe for Justict, 
Honesty and Truth. Five years ago the murder of the 
Tsar would have filled us all with horror and dismay, 
but to-day the Radical and Socialist press regard the 
deed almost as a matter of course, while even some 
Conservative papers are inclined to treat it rather # 
‘“‘a regrettable incident’’ than as a manifestation 
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that universal attack on authority, on social order and 
on civilisation which has now begun. 

For sixty years Anglicans have been striving to cul- 
vate fellowship with the Holy Orthodox Easterr 
Church whereof the principal branch had, as its Secular 
Head, the murdered Emperor. This fact alone should 
jave induced a special horror of the crime among 
English Churchmen, but all the Church Times had to 
say was that ‘‘it is possible to feel for the last of the 
Tsars only that pity which the tragic fate of a 
kindly man evokes.”’ 

What Churchmen fail to understand is that all 
gthority, whether in Church or in State, is bound up 
together and is directly challenged by the New 
Democracy which admits no divinity in any institution 
gutside itself. Sacerdotalism in religion corresponds, 
ina large degree, to Legitimism in politics, since both 

for their justification to authority, to tradition, 
and to descent, and when kingcraft has utterly 
perished it is doubtful whether priestcraft will be able 
to survive. 

The difficulty of combining the cult of Christianity 
ad Mobolatry—the worship of the Rising Scum—is 

great as we see in the case of Ireland, where Sinn 
fein priests spend Sunday in fearing God and the rest 
of the week in dishonouring the King and cursing his 
Ministers. 

Meanwhile cur own prelates are occupied in lighten- 
ing the good ship ‘‘ Orthodoxy’ by throwing over- 
hoard some of the teaching of St. Paul which is distaste- 
ful to the political palate of the proletariat. No doubt 
the Apostle’s view of the superiority of the male sex 
sems rather startling in these days, but in making a 
breach in the Pauline doctrine there is always, the 
danger that you may destroy a hundred-fold more than 
youintended. You will never placate the democracy by 
revising the Scriptures. The war has made anarchists 
ad atheists by the million and at bottom the British 
Bolshevist cherishes Mazzini’s ambition and would 
like “‘to drown the last priest in the blood of the last 
King.” 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Ryper. 

Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


CONSERVATISM AND LABOUR. 
To the Editor of THE SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Sin,—You seem justified in expressing uncertainty as 
to the existence of active Conservative leadership and 
organisation, at the present time, yet with an appeal to 
the country (and a vast accession of new orders) loom- 
ing up before us in the autumn, it is imperative that the 
Conservative instincts of our people at a period of 
tational danger should find adequate expression under 
capable direction. 

Many Conservatives consider that an increase of 
labour representation in the House of Commons should 
beencouraged, and such members would be a welcome 

e for some of the semi-aristocratic Pacifists 
tow lingering at St. Stephen’s. Some working 
urangement with the patriotic Labour sections would, 

fore, appear to recommend itself to modern Con- 

“tvatism, which is fully alive to the urgency of many 

sues in which Labour is interested, bearing in mind 

the necessity for restoring our manufacturing industries 

mmediately after the successful conclusion of the war. 
Your obedient servant, 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
Falmouth, Cornwall. 


THE FUNCTION OF REVUE. 

To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—I have read with interest the article on ‘The 
unction of Revue’ in your issue of Saturday last. 

In the course of that article it is stated that ‘The 
Inea of Perusalem’ was “‘ allowed to fall quite out of 
t and memory after one semi-private per- 


May I point out that fifteen public performances of 
this play have been given in this theatre. 
Bacue MATTHEWS. 
The Birmingham Repertory Theatre. 


PRAYER. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—At an anxious time like the present, when all 
religiously-minded persons are wont to meet for prayer 
and supplication to the God of Heaven for victory and 
peace—as on August 4th at Westminster—it is well to 
recall some words of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
spoken at his Diocesan Conference : ‘‘ I know that you 
realise with me that everything—simply everything— 
at such an hour depends upon our prayers, not the 
‘set’ prayers only, perhaps not mainly, but in the 
hourly prayerfulness of mind and heart, ‘ Not by 
might nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.’ ”’ 

And also some words spoken bv Abraham Lincoln in 
1863—when a day was set apart for Prayer—in the 
Great War: ‘‘ We have been the recipients of the 
choicest bounties of heaven. But we have forgotten 
God. It behoves us then to humble ourselves before 
the offended Person and confess our ‘ national sins’ 
and to pray for clemency and forgiveness.”’ 

They seem to me appropriate for our day and genera- 
tion in these times of self-seeking and rapid change. 

James Wuirte, (Lay Reader). 


SOCIALISM AND SYNDICALISM. 
To the Editor of THe SaturpDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Doubtless all one’s thought and energy should 
now be centred on the war. But there is the possi- 
bility of an election shortly, the result of which must 
have important bearing on the conduct of the war. I 
think the conflicting theories of socialism and syndi- 
calism will be largely to the fore if an election takes 
place and as, even with the so-termed educated classes, 
there would appear to be very general confusion as to 
the distinctive meanings of the two theories, your 
readers may perhaps forgive me for skimming the sur- 
face of the difference between the two. Socialism is a 
widely inclusive term, it may cover theories in direct 
conflict one with another. For instance, when Prince 
Bismarck of Ems’ fame (or infamy) and Prince 
Kropotkin were both alive, both were Socialists and yet 
each abhorred the other’s theory. Proudbon was a 
Socialist and held that property is theft, while many 
who are Socialists hold that ‘‘ equality of opportunity is 
impossible without inequality of property.’’ The com- 
munist is a Socialist, while he who holds that com- 
munism would mark not only destruction of personal 
liberty but anarchism in the State is also a Socialist. 
Perhaps the one and only sub-conscious mark of a 
Socialist is adherence to the principle that all legisla- 
tion should be the evolution of the theory of equal 
opportunity for all. As to this Conservatives and 
Liberals agree, but I think the principle inconsistent 
with radicalism in that.radicalism is too impulsive to 
fall in with any system of reasonable evolution. 

Syndicalism, on the other hand, is definite in mean- 
ing. It spells the selfishness of each distinct class as 
against the interests of the many. Mystically, we may 
hold Our Lord Jesus Christ was a Socialist: syndi- 
calism is in direct opposition to the Command ‘‘do 
unto others as ye would others should do unto you.”’ 
The German bureaucratic form of State government 
that the world is combined to overthrow marks the 
ultima thule of syndicalism. And yet the astounding 
power Germany displays is based on its use of 
Socialistic principles! The trade-union, so constituted 
that it regards only its own interests and ignores its 
interdependence of interest with other trades, is syn- 
dicalistic: where the individuals of the trade throw 
over the orders of their appointed managers there is 
anarchism. Syndicalism is retrograde: it marks the 
armed-conflict of class against class and so could con- 
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stitute a greater danger to reasonable evolution than 
the now abandoned radical theory of every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

The great dangers that confront us all exist in 
bureaucracy and syndicalism: the tail has grown so 
big and strong that it is beginning to wag the dog. We 
cannot weaken the tail. All we can do is to strengthen, 
morally and intellectually, the dog. The British work- 
man is still a Conservative. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConstTaBLe. 


FRENCH CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THE SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—May I condole with an anonymous writer in 
your issue of July 27th on having given himself a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble? It should surely have 
been evident to the most careless reader of my ‘‘ Musical 
Times ’’ article that, writing in a purely musical journal 
on a purely musical subject, by ‘‘ French Criticism ’’ I 
meant simply French musical criticism. |Your con- 
tributor’s defence of French literary criticism is there- 
fore, so far as I am concerned, only an interesting 
irrelevancy. 

I will not trouble you with a justification of my view 
—to which I am impenitent enough to cling—of the 
sort of French musical criticism I had in mind. Per- 
haps you will allow me to say, however, that I have 
dealt with the subject, by way of reply to your con- 
tributor, in the Birmingham Post of August 5th. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Casalini, Moseley, Birmingham. 


THE HAVES AND THE HAVE-NOTS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDay REvIEw. 


Sir,—In your issue of July 2oth you publish a letter 
from Mr. Harry Scarlett containing some criticisms of a 
leaflet entitled ‘‘ The Working Woman’s House,” 
which has been largely circulated by the Women’s 
Housing Committee of the Labour Party. Your corres- 
pondent states that the eighteen questions found on 
the back of the leaflet are all ‘‘ suggestive of lunacy.’’ 
I would, however, suggest that if Mr. Scarlett consults 
any woman of his acquaintance she will tell him that 
these questions (which possibly are incomprehensible 
to a man who has not entered into direct contact with 
domestic inconveniences) deal with matters which, from 
the woman’s point of view are essential to the comfort 
of the home. It appears to me that such things as a 
hot water supply, a bath room, good cooking arrange- 
ments, etc., are at least as necessary to the working 
woman who has to do all her own work as they are to 
the upper or middle class woman who can afford to 
employ servants to do the domestic work. 

Mr. Scarlett has somewhat exaggerated the cost of 
cottages such as are found on our plans, and I would 
remind him that after the war many substitutes will be 
found for timber, etc., which will reduce the cost of 
building. But, even granting that good cottages are 
expensive, is it not time that the country considered 
the needs of working women, and took some drastic 
steps to reduce the infant mortality figures and to pro- 
vide the means by which a healthy race may be built 
up? In this way it would relieve the large expenditure 
on Asylums and Infirmaries and Sanatoria which are 
largely filled as the result of bad housing conditions. 
The constant strain on the physical and mental 
energies of our women is not only making their 
lives one long drudgery, but is telling on the health of 
their children, and bad housing conditions are largely 
responsible for this state of affairs. 

I am perfectly aware that in many cases rural land- 
lords have done what they could, but Mr. Scarlett is 
quite correct when he states that it will be impossible 
for them to build decent cottages after the war if they 
are to receive anything like a remunerative rent. I 
disagree with him, however, when he states that ‘‘ the 


only possible way of providing the capital would be, 

huge war indemnity levied on the German Alliance» 
Surely, sir, a country which can afford to 

# 6,000,000 a day on war without seriously 
veniencing its inhabitants can, when the 
over, substantially assist a scheme which jig 4 
be a far-reaching and permanent benefit to jg acted 
poorer citizens. With regard to Mr. Scarley, 
point of the unfavourable attitude of the hoy. ™ #8! 
maids whom he has consulted on the Vacuun 
cleaner, I should like to say that this attitude is entipy | SP" 
at variance with that of the great majority of 4, lve 
thousands of working women who replied to qj mu" 


enquiry now being conducted by my Committee, The 
Yours faithfully, part 1 

AveriL D. SaNDERSON Furniss, aocord 

(Hon. Sec. Women’s Housing Committe, 

Labour Party). fund, | 

Young 

bodies. 

GERMANY’S AFRICAN COLONIES. i 

n 

To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review, a 


Sir,—In a recent number of the Saturpay Revi sary m 
I am referred to (in an article on the future of tell war wi 
German Colonies) as having pleaded ‘‘ for an been 
internationalisation of Colonial possessions,’ and heretof 
further assumed that I am one of the numerous writes One 
of vague and “‘ generalised’’ proposals regarding to the 
future of the former German over-sea possession month. 
‘without any hint of a constructive Council 
gramme’? .. . tributio: 

These remarks are so much the antithesis of what! sum be 
have said at public meetings and have written af [und 
numerous pamphlets and newspaper articles that I mus country 
ask you to do me the justice of recalling your state that it i 
ments—so far as I am concerned. How German Aftall it does : 
should be disposed of I showed by maps and detailli§ your int 
description in a paper read before the Royal Ge 
graphical Society in February, 1915, and_ publish 
shortly afterwards in the Geographical Journal. 

I have not changed my opinions since, but in wi 
ings too numerous to specify have expressed the hy 
that after the war the former possessions of Germay 


Broad 


beyond the seas might be redistributed amog ocTAV 
limitrophe European Colonial Powers— preferall To 
Britain and France—not necessarily for their gain, bi gy) 
for the defence of their dominions, and most of di, engi 
because time has shown them to be better guardiatl imagine 
and fosterers of undeveloped nationalities than ai gineers ; 
‘International ’’ organisation could be. I do ina 
lieve in any international administration of any in 
of Africa, and I have given my reasons for thus disagtl which 
ing with this portion of the Labour official programi§ gta.) ; 
—an article now seemingly discarded by Mr. Arti socture 
Henderson. actual ca 

I know there is a deep and perhaps bitter differem§ yj. spe 
of opinion between the SATURDAY REVIEW writefs 
myself in the matter of Education, of the type of OB his decir 


cation for the masses and the classes which iS hqetaya) ,, 
suited to the efficient defence and development of i ganation 
British Empire; but I do not see that this rift iS MH inches 
excuse for the misrepresentation of my views 
directions of which I have had on several occaSiitew stan, 
lately to complain. We are at any rate at one OMB Ropers 
main question, which is that the British EMM} Gites pj 
properly managed, is not only an institution of SUPRA» tyo , 
importance to the peoples of these islands whol 
founded it, but equally valuable, under certain his 2147 
ditions, to the world at large and especially to Oi value of } 
backward or bewildered peoples not as yet COMP™ED Ml pence 


to stand alone. Where we are at issue, no doubl es th 
as to these ‘‘ conditions ’’ and ‘‘ proper managemels the values 
not as to the inadvisability and unwisdom of “™™H § aj. 


nationalising colonial possessions.’? You might 
as untruly charge me with having advocated the™@fattaval 


tinued alcoholisation of West Africa! Percenta 
Yours wrathfully (I hate conventional and Work in q 
asseverations of obedience and servitude), multiplied 
H. H. JoxunstTon, Would mu 

St. John’s Priory, Poling, kat of 7 
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t 1 August 1918 
ld be ; THE CHARITY DRUM. 
Hianee,” To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 
© Spend Sir,—It may interest you to know that the sugges- 
Ben. fon in the closing paragraph of the article on ‘‘ The 
Rr: ‘3 charity Drum”’ in your issue of June 8th, has been 
st ated on in Philadelphia and the four counties of Penn- 
Scallll givania adjacent to this city. A committee of citizens 
iesignated ‘“‘The War Welfare Council’’ has been 
be h d these counties for sub- 
vacing inted and has canvasse counties for su 
senting  smptions to a so-called ‘‘ War Chest,”’ and pledges 
y of been obtained aggregating £ 4,000,000 per 
um. 
al the othe money so subscribed is payable for the most 
| in monthly instalments and is to be distributed in 
wISs yecordance with the decisions of the Council. The Red 
smite Cross will doubtless be the principal beneficiary of the 
fund, but substantial contributions will be made to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and other similar 
todies. Organizations desiring to engage in war work 
S yill be expected to resort to this Council for financial 
Peis ad and not directly to the public, and in this fashion it 
W. isbelieved that it will be possible to procure the neces- 
sary money for charitable work connected with the 
re of tei war with less expenditure of time and effort than has 
all-roui™ been possible in the various ‘‘drives’’ in vogue 
and its heretofore. 
1s writes" One helpful feature of the plan has been an appeal 
rding te othe wage-earning class to give one day’s wage per 
»ssessiosm month. This proved of great help by enabling the 
tive po Council to reach a large number of people whose con- 
fibutions in the aggregate amount to a substantial 
of what! sum because of the increase in wages. 
vritten si [| understand that certain other communities in this 
vat I mus country have adopted the same or a similar plan, and 
our state that it is proving satisfactory. Necessarily, however, 
1an Afra itdoes not obviate all the disadvantages referred to in 
d detail your interesting article. 
oyal Ger Yours truly, 
publishel Henry WOLF BIKLE. 
ial. Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
it in wo 
| the hop 
i amo OCTAVAL VERSUS DECIMAL SUB-DIVISION. 
preferably To the Editor of THe SaTurDAyY REVIEW. 
gain, “a Sir,—Mr. Rogers gives details of a costing problem 
ost of Hin engineering practice, and finds it ‘‘ difficult to 
guardi®l imagine the effect on the calculating of designing en- 
than @ vineers if a complete system of octaval sub-division 
do not IB were inaugurated for all units.’’ But the complexity 
any PB lies in the number of factors involved in the problem, 
s disagtl which Mr, Rogers adds to by his way of quoting 
rogras fractions, a way necessary to explain their 
fr. APOOE structure to a beginner, but never afterwards used in 
actual calculation. 
diffe He speaks of when he would never quote a 
riters decimal value as 3 He would naturally quote 
Of ey Ss decimal value as 3.53, and, in the same way, the 
ch 1s lh ctaval man quotes his value as 3,53. Another ex- 
ent of f Panation is necessary. In giving values in (say) 
rift sm Mches or pence after octaval measurements and 
ys are adopted, they would be expressed in the 
OCs EY Standards of groups of eight, not in tens as Mr. 
one On"B Rogers quotes them. His 23 inches (two tens and 
1 Empl three units) would therefore be generally known as 
of supe ‘7, two eights and seven units, or (if 8 inches made a 
who "span’’) two ‘‘ spans’ and seven inches. Likewise 
rrtain Eis 21.7 pence would be expressed in the octaval basis 
y to Malu of half-pence, as 53,6, that is, five groats, three 
compe"@ lalf-pence and a fraction. By keeping to these octaval 
> doubt es throughout, the result would be given direct in 
ageméth he values of the coinage or weights in vogue. 
of ™ also Mr. Rogers’ assumption that ‘‘ per- 
might PiG@ntages”’ would be in vogue at the same time as 
od the@etaval sub-divisions is erroneous. To speak of a 
Petcentage’’ is to intimate that you are going to 
and Work in decimals, and 75% of any value is that value 


multiplied by the decimal fraction .75. In octavals you 
"ould multiply by an octaval fraction and the equiva. 
of .75 is ,6. 


I give the octaval fractions, or ‘‘ proportions,’’ which 
are practically equivelent to Mr. Rogers’ very com- 
plex percentages, and the new has the advantage that 
it gives results in actual coinage. Thus ,447 means 
four half-crowns, four groats, and seven half-pence in 
every sovereign. 

It is, of course, impracticable to include in this letter 
the necessary rules and the two tables for octaval cal- 
culation. They are nearly akin to decimal rules, and 
could be given in four to eight pages of a vest pocket 
booklet. 

It must here suffice to give part of Mr. Rogers’ 
problem in octaval figures and to say that it is worked 
out on the same principles as he would work with deci- 
mals, but using octaval arithmetic. 


(length) (width) (thickness) (lbs. per inch) 

Weight per bar = *27475 x 3653 X 1637 Xx *23 

Cost of barinhalf-pénce = weight x 5346 + (result x +062) 
Standing charges: 


7 proportion of > added to cost of material 
» * . ” ” 


‘ hand labour 
so ” machine labour 


Scrap material, +065 of the gross weight to be deducted at *17+2 halfpence per lb 


The result of these calculations will be in octaval 
figures, even the whole numbers above the fractions. 

Thus, I make the weight of the bar to be *46,6 lbs., 
which is not four tens and six units, but four of the 
eight Ib. units which must be part of an octaval scale 
based on the lb., and six units of one lb. with a 
fraction. 

Again, I make the total cost of the bar to be 
*3504,6 half-pence. This, in octaval coinage (512 
half-pence to the £), is three sovereigns, five half- 
crowns, no groats, and four half-pence with a fraction. 

As regards that progress in standardisation and 
interchangeability of machine parts which we all desire 
and were thoroughly familiar with long before Ford 
began to make cheap runabouts, the inference that 
octaval sub-divisions are unsuitable for the finest 
measurements with micrometers is incorrect. If ,oo1 
is not fine enough, , 0001 can be used. 

Hereford. ALFRED WATKINS. 


To the Editor of THe SaturpAay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Mr. W. Rogers ‘‘ writes sarkastic,’’ which 
doesn’t much help in serious controversy, does it? But 
if he will convert all the eights in his portentous 
problem into tenths, and present his solution, using 
decimals, then I will undertake to present my solution 
of the original problem in eighths, using octonals, and 
and I shall probably use less than half the figures 
which he uses, thus proving simplicity and speed. 
However, I do not think the game is worth the candle, 
and I expect you will agree, having regard for your 
available war-space. 

Another writer tells us that the ‘‘ Dollar-cent’’ deci- 
mal system of currency is not acceptable to the people 
of these island. How does he know? Of course, we 
all know that it is not acceptable to the Institute of 
Bankers, and to some (not by any means all) of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, who advocate the 
sacrosanct ‘‘ Sovereign-mil’’ scheme; but, acceptable 
or not acceptable, if we must have a decimal system, 
the ‘‘ Dollar-cent’’ is incomparably superior to the 
‘** Pound-mil,’’ inasmuch as it would at once put us in 
touch with the U.S.A., Canada, Newfoundland, Cuba, 
and British Honduras, whose united populations in 
1917 were about 115 millions, and have been estimated 
to be about 330 millions in the year 1970, by which 
time the population of the British Empire will be at 
least 470 millions; and so, if the B.E. adopts the Dollar 
throughout then about half the population of the 
world will be using identical currency, at par value, a 
financial and commercial advantage the value of which 
it is impossible to over-estimate. 

The adoption of the ‘‘ Sovereign-mil’’ system will 
simply add another worry to the lives of ‘‘ the people 
of these islands,’’ without bringing us one hair’s- 
breadth nearer monetary uniformity. 

Eustace G. EpwarpDs, 
Major, Royal Artillery (retired). 
61, Clifton Park Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. GALSWORTHY’S OLD MEN. 


Five Tales by John Galsworthy. London. Heinemann. 6s. net. 


E like Mr. Galsworthy’s old men better than his 
young women: and now that he has left his 
sexuality and his socialism behind him, we have five 
short tragedies, or, more correctly, ironical comedies, 
all of which are good, and two of which must rank 
with his best work. The two octogenarians, as drawn 
in ‘‘A Stoic’’ and ‘‘ The Indian Summer of a Forsyte,’’ 
are pathetic and terribly realistic portraits. Old 
Heythorp, the half-paralyzed, wholly bankrupt, chair- 
man of a company, whom nobody trusts, but nobody 
cares or dares to turn out, is admirably drawn. The des- 
cription of the shareholders’ meeting, where the old 
rascal carries a proposal to buy a line of ships out of 
which he makes a secret commission, is as fine a piece of 
comedy as we know. The vendor is induced to cover up 
the fraudulent profit by settling the money on the chair- 
man’s grand-daughter; and as soon as the deed is 
signed the Stoic defies his creditors, and in particular 
a sleuth-hound of a solicitor, who discovers the trick. 
But, all the same, the old man cannot bear the thought 
of exposure, and with true Stoicism he determines to 
die as he has lived: he eats an enormous dinner and 
drinks himself to death at a sitting. Unless our law 
has grown very rusty, Mr. Galsworthy has blundered 
about the settlement; and he would have done better to 
follow Antony Trollope’s example, who consulted a 
Chancery barrister in writing about heirlooms in ‘‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds.’’ The settlement which old Pillin 
made on Heythorp’s: grand-daughter, a stranger to 
him, was void for want of consideration. 

We presume that the ‘‘ Indian Summer ”’ ushers out 
of the world the last of that great family of Forsyte, 
whom Mr. Galsworthy has placed in our national por- 
trait gallery. Old Forsyte is the antithesis of the 
Stoic, being scrupulously correct in all his dealings, 
like the rest of the family, solidly rich, temperate 
at table, and timid towards the world. The late 
renascence of love, the vague, uneasy stirring of the 
senses, and the pathetic desire of the old to be young, 
are skilfully and delicately told; and the young woman 
is modest and grateful. By a bold stroke of art, Mr. 
Galsworthy removes the perpetual misunderstanding 
between youth and age. The other three stories are 
slighter and more commonplace. ‘‘ The Apple Tree,’’ 
is written round the somewhat threadbare theme of a 
young man from the University making love to a girl 
in a farm, and deserting her, quite wisely, for one of 
his own class. We are, however, spared the cus- 
tomary seduction: it is a pretty pastoral idyll, and the 
girl only dies of a broken heart. ‘The Juryman”’ 
shows us the brutality and lack of imagination of the 
ordinary British jury in dealing with an attempted sui- 
cide, an act, which in our opinion ought to be removed 
from the category of crimes, though that is not the 
lesson which Mr. Galsworthy wishes to enforce so 
much as the need of sympathy with weak, emotional, 
natures. ‘‘ The First and the Last”’ is the story of a 
murder, a double suicide, and the concealment of the 
crime by a famous barrister, who is the brother of the 
murderer. It is constructed too much on the lines of 
the shilling shocker for our taste, though it is unneces- 
sary to say that it is well written. 


IN THE NEARER EAST. 
Asia Minor. By Walter A. Hawley. Lane, 12/6 net. 


War and Revolution in Asiatic Russia. By M. Phillips Price. 
Allen and Unwin, 8/6 net. 


HESE two books have not much in common, but 
they will serve a pretext for a review.. In one 
point they resemble each other, we regret to say, and 
that is that their titles do not bear a close relation to 
their contents. Mr. Hawley boldly calls his volume 
‘* Asia Minor,’’ but on perusal it resolves itself into 


.one jaunt, mostly by rail, from city to city on the 


western coast, and another by steamer on the no 

as far as Trebizond. In the same way, ‘‘ War an 
Revolution in Asiatic Russia”’ is a rather grandiog 
description of a seriés of papers in which warf 
apart from the capture of Erzerum, seems to be mp 
counted at second-hand, and revolution is treated 
rather in the consequence than in the event. Mr, Price 
has really written mostly about his journeys ag a 
organiser of relief for the hapless peoples who hay 
been ground into the dust under the clash betwee 
Turk and Russian. We admit the difficulty of finding 
an exact label for his literary product, but that chose, 
is not the happiest conceivable. 

Mr. Hawley is no Kinglake, though he writes sound 
workman-like English. His is the higher guide. 
bookery, with historical allusion sandwiched betwee 
passages on scenery and social characteristics, an 
moralising on the fall of empires. He has failed to per. 
ceive the value of dialogue, which Kinglake used with 
consummate skill, in lending variety to a book of 
travel. As a result he gives us the nearer East, 
some of it, but the nearer East desiccated into Univer. 
sity Extension lectures. There is any amount of 
‘Little is known of Smyrna during the following thre 
centuries. The statement by Strabo’’—and so m 
And, of course, we get the women at the well, th 
dancing, or rather twirling, dervishes, the weavers at 
their looms, the oxen and the wooden plough and dl 
that, much in the style of a suburban vicar talking to 
his parishioners after a Cook’s or Miller’s tour. Mr. 
Hawley is also ‘‘out”’ for architecture and antiquities, 
and his reproductions of mosques as photographed at 
Brussa and Konia are about the best we have com 
across. Those masterpieces of Seljuk art, which the 
Young Turk tyranny permits to crumble into decay, 
find in him a sympathetic interpreter. In dealing with 
Greco-Roman remains, however, he does not suft- 
ciently indicate that much of them is late and baroque. 
If you go from Athens or Delphi to Asia Minor itis 
like passing from Henry VII’s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey to the Victoria Gallery in the Houses of 
Parliament. 

A keen eye for external aspects does not seem 
to be accompanied in Mr. Hawley’s case with much 
interest in the life of the people. We get barely 
hint of the grinding taxation imposed by the Young 
Turks, under which a Smyrna girl is annually robbed 
of one third of the value of her sewing machine. He 
meets some Mouhaijirs, or Moslem refugees from 
Macedonia, squatting at Eski-shehr, and we are lef 
guessing if any attempt is being made to settle them 
on the soil. Probably none, they will just starve, o 
have already done so. Mr. Price, on the other hand, 
is bubbling over with pity for the victims of war, and 
in truth theirs has been a cruel lot. Nearly all th 
natives wished to remain neutral, but one side goaded 
them into action, and then the other massacred them 
for rebelling. In the case of the hapless Assyrians of 
Urumiah, first came the Turks and looted them. Nett 
arrived the Cossacks and also looted them. Finally 
descended the Khurds, stuffed by Enver Pasha with 
ideas about ‘‘the right of self-determination”’; the 
murdered some 8,000, and kidnapped many more, 
whom a famine-stricken remnant were rescued by Dt 
Packard, the brave American missionary, and Mt 
Price. But we confess that we like the Khurdist 
chief’s epistolary style. He wrote: ‘‘ I am Karim Aga 
} Your Cossacks shall be my hewers of 
and their wives shall be my delight.’’ : 

Mr. Price is admirably impartial, and holds no brie 
either for Armenian or Khurd, Georgian or Turcoma= 
He knows far too much of the nearer East not to pf 
ceive that the whole of its ragout of races is permea 
by vicious elements. While he was riding with 
Armenian volunteers, he came across the bodies of# 
Khurdish man and two women, with recent w 
upon them. When he asked who the victims were 
was met with a look of amazement, and, ‘“‘ Why, ® 
kill Khurds at sight.’” In the same exemplary soit 


_he admits that the Armenians were given to conspirag 
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inst the Turks, and to land-grabbing at the expense 
of the Georgians. The appalling massacre, when it 
did come, was in the nature of a retaliation. All this 
is greatly to Mr. Price’s credit, because, misled by Mr. 
Gladstone and the sleek Armenian plutocrats of Man- 
cester and elsewhere, the ordinary British burgess 
jas a totally false idea of a race which is quite as much 
on the make ’’ as any in the Levant. Contrast with 
the pushing Armenians, the dignified Moslem peasants 
meountered by Mr. Price. They did not know who 
their Padishah might be; they did not care; all they 
wanted was to be left to till their fields. 

It is astonishing to discover Imperialism in a con- 
tributor to The Manchester Guardian, but Mr. Price is 
mn Imperialist in his way. He perceives that Europe is 
hound to make use of the ‘‘ gateways ’’ to the East, and 
that the Oriental cannot be left to follow Matthew 
Amold’s prescription and plunge in thought again.’’ 
§, though we read a good deal about international 
gatrol and Constantinople as a free port, he has a 
geond solution of current problems, Lower Meso- 

ja for Great Britain and Asia Minor for the 
Central Powers. The weak point in the argument is 
that a victorious Germany would scoff at the mere idea 
gf such a partition. Anyhow, there must have been 
gme shaking of pacifist heads over Mr. Prince in The 
Manchester Guardian office. Perhaps he won forgive- 
ness, as we hope he has, by his lamentations over a 
Baptist Russian, who had turned conscientious objector 
awd had been clapped into gaol in Kars. If some of our 
own dear ‘‘conchies’’—but enough. Equally in The 
Menchester Guardian style are Mr. Price’s suggestion 
tosome Russian soldiers that war was a very stupid 
thing and fratricide—the which precious thought 
qeated, we are told, ‘‘a fresh psychological at- 
msphere’’-—and his unspoken wish that they should 
tum their rifles behind them, meaning, we suppose, 
that they should shoot their officers. He can make him- 
sif easy; they have done so since he wrote. Still Mr. 
Price has written such a racy book that we have no 
wish to be too hard on his Bolshevist proclivities. We 
prefer to take leave of him as he salutes ‘‘ the great 
day in the Caucasus,’’ March 18th, when the soldiers 
were shouting the Marseillaise, the students arresting 
the police, and the Grand Duke Nicholas making faint 
appeals for the preservation of order. Only, are those 
sidiers and students whooping quite so loudly for the 
tevolution to-day ? 


THE WONDERS OF THE TROPICS. 


Tic Days. By E. J. Banfield. “With 37 Illustrations. 
Fisher Unwin. 16s, net. 


HE most fashionable lady in ‘ Little Dorrit’ would 
have been charmed to be a savage in tropical seas 
—"most delightful life and perfect climate.’’ Mr. 
Banfield does much to support her opinion. We can get 
@excellent idea of the delights from his description of 
leon a North Queensland island, far from the con- 
Wations of civilisation and the worries of war. He has 
ileady made his mark with ‘ The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber,’ and he writes in an accomplished, rather 
lrid style of the beauties and curiosities Nature 
“atters so lavishly in this region of sun. The oppor- 
lunity “‘to admonish winds to seemliness and secrecy, 
) approve good-tempered trees, to exchange con- 
ences with fiowering plants’’ is a chance for fine 
witing, which is easily overdone and can be practised 
by anybody. We prefer Mr. Banfield when he is writ- 
§ in simpler language of the things unknown to the 
tof the world. His island is full of mystery and 
Wmance for any European. His book is not for the 
Mattralist, as it lacks scientific detail here and there, 
it puts a multitude of marvels before the average 
tader, and raises many attractive questions for those 
who are curious about animals, plants, and their asso- 
tation. For instance, on an islet years ago sea-birds 
Wat found in great numbers, and lizards who fed 
yon their eggs. Yet the islet was enormously 
ded. Later the lizards disappeared, and birds 
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seemed as numerous as ever. Did the lizards deterior- 
ate and die out from overfeeding, and, when they were 
about and eating an immense quantity of eggs, why 
did the birds, who were, apparently, the wide-ranging 
terns, choose a spot so dangerous to their young? The 
old problems about reasoning and instinct are raised 
again and again in these pages, and who can say 
where the one ends and the other begins? Hereditary 
memory applied in usage and avoidance of certain 
foods can clearly be extended by observation, for the 
honey-eating birds, Mr. Banfield testifies, have de- 
veloped a taste for fruits cultivated by man, such 2s 
bananas. Ants here, as elsewhere, are far advanced in 
the social sense. A green tree ants’ nest cannot be dis- 
turbed with’ impunity; when serious damage is 
threatened, the first army corps mobilises instantly :— 
‘*So eager for the fray are the warriors, so well 
organised, so completely devoted to the self-sacrificing 
duty of protecting the community, that two distinct 
methods of advance and attack are exercised forthwith 
in the midst of what appears to be calamitous con- 
fusion. Swarming on the extremity of the branches 
among which the formicary is constructed, the de- 
fenders, projecting their terminal segments as far into 
space as possible, eject formic acid in the direction of 
the enemy. Like shrapnel from machine, guns, the 
liquid missile sweeps a considerable area. Against the 
sunlight it appears as a continuous spray, and, should 
one infinitesimal drop descend into the eye, the stoutest 
mortal will blink. Attacks are made singly and in 
detachments. Heroes actually hurl themselves from 
the branches, and, failing to reach the enemy, run 
along the ground and, scaling his legs, inflict punish- 
ment on the first convenient patch of unprotected 
skin.” 

It is all very human, and we wonder if ants have 
risen high enough to have conscientious objectors. 
Two species of plants are mentioned which are myrme- 
cophilous, i.e., fond of providing habitations for ants. 
The dozen or more plants known of this sort have led 
to opposing theories, but nothing is certain. Are the 
ants necessary or useful for the development of the 
plants, or mere marauders staying in a good living- 
place? Do the plants, in order to escape annihilation, 
modify special structures to accommodate their guests ? 
This pathological process is familiar in the oakgall, 
and the ants may protect the plants from destructive 
enemies. They are not, we believe, necessary, for 
specimens which tolerate or like their presence, have 
been developed without them. It is difficult in describ- 
ing such phenomena to avoid words which indicate 
conscious choice. For, if the plants did not profit by 
the ants, they might cease to develop forms of struc- 
ture suitable for their dwellings. 

Apart from these possibly morbid growths, plants 
and trees are subject to strange aberrations of foliage 
which make one uncomfortable about the fixity of 
species. Theories of modification by climate, wet or 
dry soil, will not always work in this strange region, 
and there is matter for the trained observation of a 
lifetime. Discovery any day, or even a good guess, 
may modify accepted views. The naturalist, too, can 
preserve his name for ever in a new species such as 
the crab ‘‘ Zewa banfieldi,’’ which after shedding its 
shell for a new growth dresses itself in a complete dis- 
guise of seaweed. The illustration which shows it, 
like that of a bird hidden in foliage, reveals the won- 
derful things in the way of deception Nature can 
arrange. We are learning slowly from her methods. 

Mr. Banfield gives us some striking details concern- 
ing pearls, which are really only accretions of matter 
round dangerous substances the oyster is sensible 
enough to intern. His section devoted to humanity is 
equally interesting : he might, we think, enter the field 
as a writer of romance with success. The little black- 
eyed ‘‘ Soosie”” who entered his family and became 
both clever and useful had a startling end. . In spite of 
her aptitude for white ways, she had a hankering after 
the life of her own people, went off into the mountain 
by herself, disappointed her respectable white lover, 
who, she sagely reflected, would despise her when she 
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grew old, and ended by—being eaten. Her bones were 
found by the author and her white lover. And Mr. 
Banfield is quite right to emphasize the native belief 
that her excellent personality survived among the 
eaters. She was knocked on the head with the idea 
only of stunning her, and then found to be dead, and 
‘“*in the necessitous jungle animal food is never wasted, 
be it beast, bird or reptile.”’ 

The many devices of blacks as fishermen are curious. 
They have no idea of giving the fish a chance of 


getting away, and a boy will use squashed spider as a, 


bait, the gossamer of the spider’s web serving as a 
hook. It is stronger than the ordinary web, for the 
spiders are great creatures which maintain several 
consorts of a meek and feeble sort, and which are 
capable of devouring birds. With such creatures and 
pythons and other snakes about, the island does not 
lack its horrors, apart from cannibalism. But Mr. 
Banfield, like other practised observers, has learnt that 
indiscriminate slaughter is not right. He prefers to 


observe and understand. We hope that he will con- | 


tinue to write, and that next time he will give us an 
index. His books are full of curious matter which 


deserve one. And, since he can quote Borrow and | 
public good rather than commercial advantage, Mr, 


Amiel, he is well educated, and should realise how a 
book is made of real use. 


TELEGRAPHY AND IMPERIAL NEEDS. 


Telegraphy, Aeronautics and War. By Charles Bright, F.R.S.E. 
Constable, 16s. net. 


N this volume Mr. Bright gathers a number of 
addresses, memoranda, reviews and other papers, 
mainly on a subject he has made his own, oversea tele- 
graphy and the resources and needs of our Empire in 
that respect. As Consulting Engineer to the Common- 
wealth of Australia he has an official right to speak, but 
long before he occupied that position, he had been 
making recommendations and urging reforms which 
received the usual scanty attention paid to Imperial pro- 
jects. Now that the safety of the Empire has become a 
matter of life and death for the nation, Mr. Bright’s 
ideas deserve early attention: some of them already 
rank as fulfilled prophecies, but there is still the 
opposition which comes from official delay and stupidity. 
The English intellect, said Count Fosco, is cautious in 
the wrong place. Our officials and rulers before the 
war were certainly cautious about spending money on 
any scheme, however sound Imperially, which did not 
promise quick returns. Commercial interests were, 
and still are, allowed to have matters their own way, 
sometimes for the good of the State, sometimes not. 

Mr. Bright repeats his points throughout his book— 
tediously for the careful reader; but to impress the 
public, and form the body of opinion which moves 
officials to action, one has to say the same thing several 
times over. Mr. Bright, has, however, summarised 
his points in an introduction specially devoted to war 
needs. Here he overflows into a multitude of footnotes 
which are rather distracting, and he goes beyond his 
special province. We see no reason why he should not. 
A distinguished engineer has as much right to be heard 
as an eminent politician. This is, or should be, a war 
of experts. The politicians have not precisely carried 
themselves into glory in war-time. We have, it may be 
said, no evidence that scientific experts would do better, 
but their services might certainly be better used and 
better rewarded than they are. Germany has organised 
research; we have not. In 1907 the late Lord Tweed- 
mouth, then First Lord of the Admiralty, decided that 
‘** aeroplanes would not be of any practical use to the 
Naval Service.’’ Other flagrant examples of official 
lack of foresight are quoted by Mr. Bright, whose 
strong views as to the merging of the two air forces 
in one have, after much muddling and waste of energy, 
due to jealousy, been effectively realized. 

As to committees of scientific experts, some shrewd 
remarks are made as to the prominence of men with 
honoured names who create a sense of public confi- 
dence, but have done their best work and are too old to 


do much more. The difference of the rewards given to 
politicians and to other workers who have in Kipling’, 
phrase ‘‘ acquired merit’ has struck Mr. Bright, agi 
has many another critic of public life. £1,200 for ten 
years’ political manceuvering, £300 for forty years of 
good service in the Navy; here is a contrast worth 
thinking on. Look at the miserable pensions recently 
announced, mainly for the widows of men with distig. 
guished public service to their credit. 

While we do not agree with all Mr. Bright’s views oy 
the question at large, his plea for the better endowmen 
of research is sound beyond question. His views as 
to Imperial cables under Imperial control, constructe 
so as to give enemies the least chance of interfereng, 
and adequately protected now seem common sense of 
the sort that anybody can appreciate. Wireless has the 
disadvantage of being open to be decoded by thog 
for whom the messages were not meant, and German 
has been very clever in its use. Incidentally we lear 


| that by the use of a sealed code dating from 1912 and 


opened at the outbreak of war German ships managed 
to evade ports where they would have been kept, if 
not captured. 

As an independent critic of experience, aiming at the 


Bright deserves a good hearing. The idea of inter. 
Imperial telegraphic links working at 6d. a word would 
not be approved by the Post Office; but that Office, he 
reminds us, ‘‘loudly condemned’’ the suggestion of 


penny postage. 


UNPLEASANT. 


A Son of the Manse. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 
Melrose. 5s. net. 


REVIEWER of modern novels must needs be 
pretty well inured to reading about unpleasant 
people. Yet we-incline to think that what slang 
phrase describes as ‘‘the limit’’ is in this respect 
attained by Mr. Sheppard’s hero and his cirde 
Flippancy, vulgarity and coarseness are the chara 
teristics of their conversation. Drink, debauchery and 
drugs mere commonplaces of their existence. Suicide, 
prefaced in some cases by murder, is their accepted 
method for quitting this earthly scene. To devotees of 
Art—the class comprisine most of the persons—it must 
be left to decide how far this picture of their habits is 
true to life. But on our own responsibility we venture 
to assert that Nonconformist ministers are not usually 
blessed with daughters who find their natural vocation 
on the streets, or with sons whom the prompting d 
the artistic temperament drives irresistibly to parricidé 
We would further hazard the conjecture that it is not 
customary for a baronet’s wife to address even 4 
humble ’’ companion by her surname without prefix, 
and in her turn to be addressed as ‘‘ my lady.’’ On the 
other hand we also find it difficult to believe in the 
amiable young minister who invites the hero’s mistress 
to meet his own fiancée at a friendly tea-party; or @ 
the philanthropic maiden who with the sanction of het 
mother, the baronet’s wife aforesaid, brings home 
draper’s male assistant to share her lessons in paint: 
ing. But on the whole it is matter for satisfaction 
that the characters are, not so much wonderful, # 
impossible. 


THE LONG ARM. 


The Laws of Chance. By F. E. Mills Young. The Bodle 
Head. 6s. net. 


‘ee laws of chance, as their working is here repte 
sented, allow considerable latitude to the long 
arm of coincidence. It is indeed upon a forced @ 
incidence and the events leading up to it that the 

depends for interest. Its earlier pages are devoted f 
the hero’s courtship of a young lady who inspires B 
with very different sensations from the sense of mj* 
tery and wonder which he always experiences het 
company. Having arrived at a misunderstanding Wf 
her, he goes to push his fortunes at Kimberley, and is 
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entrusted by a casual acquaintance with a valuable 
gad dangerous secret. The manceuvres imposed upon 
him in consequence bring him to a lonely farmhouse on 
the veld, where further developments occur, resulting 
iga conventional but scarcely satisfactory conclusion. 
The inhabitants of the African farm and their environ- 
ment are vividly described, and the discovery of their 
sanection with the previous portion of the story has 
awelcome unexpectedness. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Bettesworth,’ by George Bourne, has now appeared in 
the Reader’s Library’ of Messrs. Duckworth (3s. 6d. net) 
Yr, Bourne is well known for his sincere studies of Surrey 
igbourers of the old patient, long enduring sort, who took a pride 
i their special knowledge of doing traditional things. The 

t volume is the third book dealing with Bettesworth and 
bis family and neighbours, and does not contain so much direct 
quiterial from rustic lips as its predecessors. The author, how- 
wer, has hit on a characteristic tragedy of the labourer’s life in 
ihe story of Bettesworth’s life, and we can guarantee from long 

jence of such characters the essential truth of his impres- 
dons. He has not the distinction of style belonging to the 
author of ‘ Idlehurst’ and ‘ Lonewood Corner,’ but he has got 
ito the heart of his figures, their stoical and occasionally sar- 
views of ill-judged relief and hasty improvements.’’ 
fire again, as in John Halsham’s books, we meet with the 
asterly woman who is equal to Fate, and the praise of the 
gyte which the townsman should not attempt to wield offhand. 
Here also are comments on the results of modern education, and 
te modern type of schoolmaster with a zeal for subjects of which 
he knows little. The rural mind has a fundamental distrust of 
sdycation and has its reasons for the same. Young men can’t do 
tutching and ploughing and mowing, though, perhaps, they have 
famt to weigh the air! So we find comments like these :— 

“[’yve heerd more’n one say has the children goes to school and 
jars all manner 0’ things, and won't stick work. . . . I've 
gre my boys the best education I knew; and now here they be, 
etter able to work than what I be, and Shirks it. I got to 

‘em,’’ 

Gducators should hear of these things, especially as the land 

us been discovered lately to be pretty important. 


In ‘The Fourth Year, Anticipations of a World’s Peace,’ by 
. G. Wells (Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. net), the author gives us 
the ideas he entertains at present of a League of Nations. The 
book is characterised by his undeniable cleverness, but is marred 
ly his customary cocksureness and by his habit of ventilating 
personal quarrels at unseasonable opportunities. 


‘A Short History of Rome,’ by Guglielmo and Corrado 
Barbagallo (Putnam, 10s. net), is founded on the well-known 
work of Ferrero, ‘‘ the Greatness and Decline of Rome,’’ but is, 
teessarily, in a more concise form. The present volume is 
devoled to the history of the monarchy and the republic up to the 
death of Julius Cassar, and is meant for the use of senior students 
ad undergraduates. A knowledge of the ordinary history is pre- 
supposed in the reader, who is directed rather to the economic 
tas of the politics and wars of ancient Rome. Ferrero, as a 
feral rule, adheres to statements of fact by the classical writers, 
while taking note of the destructive criticism of modern historians, 
ad we can conceive no more interesting introduction to an under- 
sanding of world-politics than this invaluable book, much of 
which might have been written in view of the present struggle 
between Teuton and Anglo-Saxon. It should be in every school 
aid house library in the kingdom. 


“The Church in Wales in the Light of History,’ by J. Vyrnwy 
Morgan (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d, net) with a foreword by the 
Bishop of St. Davids, is entitled by its author, who was formerly 
a Congregational minister, a historical and philosophical study. 
ltisa very frank avowal of the way in which the Welsh Church 
las lost fis opportunifies for influencing the mass of the people 
ad @ quite sympathetic recognition of the work of Puritanism 
ad Nonconformity, and a full account of the part played by 
mlividual churchmen as poets, preachers, writers, and social 
agers. Mr. Morgan’s writing is difficult to read on account of 
tis habit of expanding simple statements into long paragraphs, 
the way in which he overworks such words as “‘ mentality.” 
ie seems to think that Disestablishment will oily tend to keep 
te Church at a greater distance than ever from the Noncon- 

ts, cutting itself off from the main current of Welsh life. 
uBstory of the Disestablishment movement gives a view of many 
aeresting figures hardly known to the world. The account of 
tk ‘atellectual condition of Wales in the Tudor period is rather 
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thin, and his history of Bishop Morgan’s translation of the Bible 
is incorrect. Salesbury’s New Testament was almost unintel- 
ligible to Welshmen of his own day, as Morris Kyffin, writing in 
1595, says in his introduction to Jewel’s ‘ Apology.’ The modern 
Welsh Bible is Morgan’s translation, revised by Bishop Lloyd in 
1620. It is the standard for Welsh. In a chapter on ‘ The 
Church and Industrial Unrest,’ Mr. Morgan gives a good account 
of the Syndicalist movement among the miners of South Wales, 


and of their aims, which are to seize on the industry for their ~ 


own profit. English readers will find much to ponder over in 
this bodk. 


‘The Patrimony of the Roman Church in the Time of Gregory 
the Great,’ by Edward Spearing (Cambridge University Press, 
6s. net), edited by Miss Spearing, is a fragment of a larger work 
in contemplation by the author, collected and edited by his sister 
after his death in action. The period with which it deals is extra- 
ordinarily interesting as showing the first signs of a new order in 
the old land system, and the question of the management of 
Church lands before the State had lost its rights in them, is here 
elucidated with great skill. The little book is extremely well- 
arranged, and fills, as its editor remarks, a gap in the English 
historical studies of this time, while it adds another name to the 
list.of those who have been taken away from the fields of scholar- 
ship before they had time to do more than garner their first 
sheaves. We especially regret that he was unable to go more 
deeply into the question of tithes from the purely | historical 
standpoint. 


‘ Some Happenings,’ by Horace Annesley Vachell (Murray, 6s. 
net), is a collection of short stories in every mood, grave and gay. 
Among them will be found the earliest form of ‘ Quinneys,’ in a 
story called ‘ The Lacquer Cabinet.’ The scene of several is laid 
in Western America, while others are French, but we like the 
English ones most, though ‘Dog Leg Rapids’ is eminently 
characteristic of the author at his best, and there is not a duil 
page in the whole nineteen. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Abingdon Abbey (Archibald Marshall). Stanley Pau! & Co. 
7s. net. 


A Guide to Sanchi (John Marshall). Superintendent Government 
Printing, India. Rs.2 as.8, or 3s. 9d 


At Antwerp and the Dardanelles with the Second Naval Brigade 
(Rev. H. C. Foster, M.A.). Mills & Boon, Ltd. §s. net. 


Austria-Hungary (F. May Dickinson Berry). Allen & Unwin. 


1s. net. 
A Floating Home (Cyril Ionides & J. B. Atkins). Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. ‘6d. net. 


A Challenge to Historians (P. T. Gedsal). 
Ballantyn. 2s, 6d. net. 

A Romance of the Western Front (Gabrielle M. Vassal). Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 

Bridget (B. M. Croeker). Hutchinson. 6s. net. 

His Alien Enemy (E. M. Forbes). John Murray. 6s. net. 

Industrial Loyalty (Boyd Fisher). Routledge. 2s. 6d. net. 

Joyce (Curtis Yorke). Hutchinson. 6s. net. 


La Vie Catholique dans la France contemporaine (Bloud & Gay). 
Comité Catholique de Propagande Francaise a 1’Etranger. 
5 francs. 

Lucky Mr. Loder (Guy Thorn). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill (Torick Ameer-Ali). John Lane. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon (Francis Arkwright) 
(6 Vols.). Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 

Private Peat (Harold R. Peat). Hutchinson. 6s. net. 

Sunshine All the Way (L. G. Moberley). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

The Title (Arnold Bennett). Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Royal Navy, 1815-1915. Admiral the Marquess of Milford 
Haven. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Translation from French (Ritchie and Moore). Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

The Armenian Question. A Speech by the Hon. Edward C. 
Little of Kansas. Frederick Printing Co., Ltd. 3d. net. 

The Desired Haven (Leslie Moore). Melrose. 5s. net. 

The Duchess Grace (Marie Connor Leighton). Ward Lock. 

The Awakening (Paul Urquhart). Ward Lock. 5s. net. 

The Sad Years (Dora Sigerson). Constable. 65s. net. 

The House of Dreamery (Poems) (D. J. Snider). Sigma. 

The Twin Ideals (2 Vols.) (James W. Barrett). Lewis. 1s. net. 

Trade Parliaments and their Work (E. J. P. Benn). Nisbet. 
1s. net. 

Verdun Days in Paris (Marjorie Grant). Collins. 6s. net. 

War (Ronald Campbell Macfie). Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 

Wren’s Wife (Cyril Russell). Collins. 6s. net. 
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To be Sold for the Benefit 
of the Italian Red Cross. 


“Non Passeranno’ 
“Colleoni to the Rescue” 


A Prophetic Vision by 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 
With Illustration of the Famous Equestrian Statue. 

PRICE 1/- 
On Sale at The Italian Gift House, 


2 Albemarle Street, London, W., and by application 
Miss Phillimore, Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 


DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 


£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


By order 6f Executors of HORACE PORTER, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., 16, RUSSELL SQUARE. 

English, French and Italian architectural and other VALUABLE 

OLD BOOKS and PRINTS, County Histories, Tallis’ Views of 

London, etc. ; also superior FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


Messrs. JAMES W. COADE & SON 


will SELL BY AUCTION, on 2l1st and 22nd August, 1918, at 
2 o’clock. 

Private view, 19th; public do., 20th. Catalogues of the 
Auctioneers, 118, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Entirely new 

management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., ete., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXcEeLLentT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 


THE CITY. 


Perhaps owing to the holiday season there has beg 
a slackening down in the issue of bonus shares by 
industrial companies. Only three have come inj 
prominence in the last fortnight, but in regard to oy 
of these an interesting question has arisen. The 
ference shareholders of the Midland Railway Carr 
and Wagon Co., have taken objection to the distribusig 
of £100,000 of reserve in the form of shares to the ordi. 
ary shareholders, their argument being that as the 
dividends are non-cumulative and their Capital nop. 
preferential, it is unfair to them to increase the ordip. 
ary capital at the expense of the reserve without giving 
them some quid pro quo. It may be said at once thy 
a non-cumulative preference share which has no prior 
as to capital is rare in joint stock finance and this cay 
differs from that of the large majority of companies 
but it is of some interest to discover how prefereng 
shares are actually affected by capitalisation of reseryes 
into ordinary shares. 

Reserves are usually formed by allocations frog 
profits or by the setting aside of the premiums @ 
shares issued at more than their nominal value. Wher 
reserves have been created out of profits it.is clear tha 
the profits might have been distributed as dividends @ 
the ordinary shares instead of being accumulated. Th 
preference shareholders have no special claim upon th 
reserve unless the articles of association provide thata 
reserve fund shall be set up for their benefit. Similarly, 
the preference shareholders have no special claim upo 
a reserve that has been formed by the issue of ordinary 
shares at a premium unless it could be proved tha 
such premium was ear-marked as security for prefer 
ence capital. So long as a reserve fund exists itis 
naturally regarded as an addition to the security of the 
preference’ shares, whether it be invested ‘‘ in the bus- 
ness ’’ or in Stock Exchange securities, and so long as 
the preference shares have priority over the ordinay 
as to capital, their security is not impaired by th 
capitalisation of the reserve. In effect, what happens 
is that a book-keeping alteration is made in th 
balance-sheet which is to the benefit of the preferene 
shares. In the left-hand, or debtor, side of t 
accounts a sum is subtracted from reserve and added 
to capital, the total remaining unchanged. The benelt 
to the preference shares lies in the fact that while th 
accumulated profits remained in reserve it would k 
possible for the directors (with the assent of the voting 
power of the company, which is usually vested in th 
ordinary shares) to distribute those profits to ti 
ordinary shareholders in cash, provided that there wet 
sufficient liquid assets to realise the necessary sul 

While on this subject we may conveniently reply toa 
correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ Financial [gno 
amus,’’ who asks: ‘‘ Are distributions of bonus sharé 


liable to income tax and excess profits duty? If nf) 


what is the reason for their exemption?’’ Bouts 
shares created by the capitalisation of reserves are a0 
assessable to income tax, because, where the reserve 
have been created out of profits, those profits bore # 
come tax before they were placed to reserve, and ther 
is no reason why they should pay tax twice; and where 
the reserves have been created out of premiums @ 
shares the bonus is simply a redistribution of cap 
tal—not of profits—and is therefore not subject to @ 
As a general rule reserves are formed of profits 
have been put back into the business and used # 
capital, and the reason for their capitalisation 1s that 
the nominal amount of capital shal] more nearly # 
proximate to the actual amount employed. 


Apply to the Headmaster. z 
ssrasuisHen In AEA RDEN BROS. & LINDSAY 


CORRESPONDENCE in Tea and Rubber Shares 
23, ROOD LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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“HODDER & STOUGHTON 


_ The Plays of J. M. Barrie 
The Novels of Leonard Merrick 


@ HODDER & STOUGHTON are publishing two very important Uniform Editions which 


gill appeal to all booklovers—(1) a Uniform Edition of THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE, 


43/6 net each volume. 


The first volume, WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS, is already 


published, and QUALITY STREET and THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON will follow 


mediately. Other volumes will be announced later—and (2) a Uniform Edition of the 
WOVELS AND STORIES OF LEONARD MERRICK, at 6/- net each volume. 
CONRAD IN QUEST OF HIS YOUTH (with an Introduction by J. M. Barrie), 


WHILE PARIS LAUGHED (a New Book) WHEN LOVE FLIES OUT O’ THE 
WINDOW (with an Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll) and CYNTHIA (with an Intro- 
duction by Maurice Hewlett) are already published. THE QUAINT COMPANIONS 


(with an Introduction by H. G. Wells) will be ready immediately. 


announced later. 


Other volumes will be 


HODDER & STOUGHTON also draw attention to the following very important works :— 


{AMBASSADOR GERARD’S FACE TO FACE 
WITH KAISERISM (7/6 net), a book of world-wide 


importance and a companion volume to ‘‘My Four 
Years in Germany.’’ 


(MAJOR W. A. BISHOP, the wonderful Airman 
whose exploits have won him the V.C., D.S.O., M.C., 
ad quite recently the D.F.O., has written a striking 
bok called WINGED WARFARE (2nd edition, 6/- 
mi). ‘‘A surpassingly good book. Major Bishop 
wites as well as he fights.’’—Daily Mail. ‘‘It easily 
lakes rank as the best book of its class.’’—Evening 
Slandard. ‘‘It must be regarded as the Odyssey of 
the Flying Service.’’—Globe. 


(SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S CLASSIC 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, of whicn the first three 
wlumes have been published, viz., THE BRITISH 
CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND FLANDERS Vol i 
94 (Third Edition); Vol I1., 1915 (Second Edition); 
Vol. III., 1916 (Just Published). Each volume contains 
Maps'and Diagrams. 6/- net. 


{Also SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S fascinating 
bok on ‘‘life on the ‘other side,’’’ entitled, THE 
NEW REVELATION, of which a third large edition 
Snow printing. 5/- net. 


{ROBERT BLATCHFORD in GENERAL VON 
SNEAK has written the best propagandist book about 
this War, and no wonder it is in great demand. ‘‘I say 
every man and every woman, read this book.’’— 
Major Haldane Macfall. ‘‘ This book should be in 
tery hand.’’—Daily Mail. Fifth Edition. 2/6 net. 


{THE CRIME, by the famous Author of J’ACCUSE 
{two volumes, 10/6 net each), a work which Punc 
Sys: “‘ Will stand for centuries.’’ 


{PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, of the University of 
london, has secured the services of a group of 
pecialist contributors to a volume entitled THE NEW 
TEACHING. ‘‘{t is essential,’”’ he states, “that we 
ould make ourselves accustomed with what is being 

€ and planned in the teaching of the various 
tements of the school curriculum.’”’ This is one of 

Most important educational works of our time, and 
Nery teacher should see it. 10/6 net. 


q WAR PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES, by J. M. 
HO , M.P., and T. H. GARSIDE. ne of the 
most useful books published during the War. It deals 
with the whole question of war pensions and allowances 
in an authoritative and instructive manner, and there is 
an index which enables anyone to find the reference to 
any particular point at once. 6/- net. 


q Almost everyone has heard of LAURENCE 
BINYON’S New Book, FOR DAUNTLESS FRANCE, 
which was reviewed so enthusiastically on France’s 
Day. This beautiful book is the official story of the 
work done by Britain for the French wounded. It is a 
wonderful story, wonderfully told. Illustrated. 10/6net. 


q THE HARDEST PART is amost outspoken book by 
J. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY, M.C., C.F., author of 
that remarkable little book, ‘‘ Rough Rhymes of a 
Padre,’’' which is selling by thousands. ‘‘‘ What I 
want to know, Padre,’ he said ‘is, what is God like? 
That is your real business, Padre; you ought to 
know.’”’ 5/- net. 


q The New Book by the author of ‘‘ In the Northern 
Mists”’ is entitled NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
already in its second large edition. ‘‘ He is as pithy and 
picturesque an expounder of life in the Roya) Navy in 
War time as one could wish to sit under. Ifis ward- 
room dialogues are absolutely top-hole.’’—Morning 
Post. 6/- net. 


q Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to 


accept a copy of S. H. LEEDER’S magnificently 
illustrated new work, THE MODERN SONS OF THE 
PHARAOHS. One of the most important books on 
Egyptian life of to-day. Illustrated. 16/- net. 

q If you want to know what goes on in Germany’s so- 
called Parliament, BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE 
REICHSTAG;; Sixteen Years of Parliamentary Life in 
Germany, by the ABBE E. WETTERLE, is one of the 
most informing books published. Tiustrated, 6/- net. 


q A. E. STILWELL expounds a. most remarkable 
scheme in THE GREAT PLAN: How to Pay for the 
War. The author provides for the Nations to pay all 
War debts within fifteen months and to pay all debts 
between nations in one hour, and shows how the nations 
can return to speedy pre-war taxation. 2/6 net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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MOTOR NOTES. 


Oil in Norfolk. 


During the past two years there has been a great deal 
written about the necessity of developing home-pro- 


. duced fuel. Our readers, who have personally suffered 


from the scarcity of liquid fuel, are fully alive to the 
importance of making ourselves, to some extent at any 
rate, independent of supplies from over-seas. The 
Government realise the urgent nature of~the question, 
and, through various committees of experts, have 
already accomplished a great deal of useful work; but 
hitherto there has not been much evidence of private 
enterprise. An interesting prospectus, however, has 
recently been issued by the promoters of a company 
formed by the production of shale oil in the King’s Lynn 
district of the county of Norfolk. They have acquired 
rights over some twenty square miles of shale lands; 
prospecting and development work has been going on 
for the past three years, a number of bores have been 
sunk, and samples tested. The enterprise is now put 
before the public on a commercial basis. It is estimated 
that on an output of a thousand tons a day the shale 
will last for thirty years; and it is calculated that 35 
gallons of crude oil will be produced from a ton of 
shale. We know nothing of the English Oilfields, 
Limited, beyond what we have read in their prospectus ; 
bus as motorists, we wish them every possible success. 


Oil in Ireland. 


That shale oil will operate the engine of a motor car 
satisfactorily we know from personal experience. Be- 
fore the war we gave a lengthy trial to a brand of 
Scottish oil and found it an admirable fuel—with only 
one objection, its pestilential smell. If one was so 
awkward as to spill any when filling the petrol tank, 
the scent lingered for hours. We imagine, however, 
that the chemists could manage to eliminate this minor 
drawback. Some of the bituminous shales found in 
Scotland are extraordinarily rich and have yielded as 
much as a hundred gallons of oil to the ton though the 


average yield is probably no more than twenty-fip 
In Ireland we have extensive shale beds, many of which 
must be bituminous in character. The determinatio, 
of their value as oilfields is a matter for the geolog; 
and the chemist; to set these experts to work jg the 
duty as well as the interest of every owner of rf} 
estate in Ireland where there is any sign of a ship 
formation. There can be little doubt that there ari 
this country sufficient oil-bearing shales to solve ogf| 
insular fuel problem once and for all, and we trust thy | 
native enterprise will wake up and start the develop. f | 
ment of an Irish hydrocarbon. 


Motor Equipment. 


A correspondent writes to us, urging that our com {| 
mercial and manufacturing firms should promptly pp} 
vide themselves with adequate motor equipment. Ingf| 
writing, he uses an argument which was advanced ngfi| 
long since in these columns. It was pointed out thal! 
if each merchant had his own fleet of motor vehicles, 
the country would be freed from railway delays, and gf! 
the same time regularity of deliveries, rapid and sat 
transit, and, above all, economy would be secured, We 
all know what distributing agencies have to suffe, 
particularly on branch lines such as that which tapg) 
the Potteries, from the caprices of railway manage§! 
ment. Any pottery manufacturer, if once persuadeif! 
to disclose the story of his woes, becomes at once af} 
eloquent as a Demosthenes. 

We are therefore entirely in agreement with our oo 
respondent as to the national advantages that woul! 
come fram a system of motor transport in opposition tof 
the railways. Such a system is indeed already in exist 
ence on the part of various enterprising firms, an 
when the war is over we may expect that many otheng/ 
will follow their excellent example. But then there is} 
the question of the roads. Not only must their upkeg} 
be placed on a different basis, if they are to cope willl} 
the wear and tear of the traffic, but new trunk roadsf) 
particularly from London to the West, will have to 
made. Where is the money to come from? 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


achieves an ideal—it is the embodiment 

of all those excellent features that 
combine to give the gréatest amount of 
satisfaction—it is diciguink to fulfil every claim 
that the motorist can make who desires a full 
measure of power combined with graceful 
and distinctive appearance, comfort and 
luxury. 


LANCHESTER post-War Car 


Will you register your name for par- ~ 
ticulars wher we are free to send them: 


London, W. 


95, New Bond St., 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 
PEARLS and JEWELS. 


BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, — 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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BRITISH BUILT 


NAPIER 


Six-Cylinder MOTOR CARRIAGES 


and safe 3 
ge Whilst the energies of the famous Napier 
pel factory are entirely at the country’s 
ersuate service, it is not possible to give details 
of the post-war Six-Cylinder Napier. 
our conf 
at woull] S It may be said, however, that the invaluable ex- 
vin ext : perience now being gained will result in the pro- 
rms, anil duction of a model which will enhance the world- 
other} wide reputation of the Six-Cylinder Napier as 
1) there i= 
ir upkeep 
ne will THE PROVED BEST CAR 
nK = 
ave to 

z It will embody reliability and silent power 

in conjunction with the utmost refinement. 

Please add your name to the Distinguished Napier Priority list. 


NAPIER SON, LTD., 


Works : 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
ACTON, 
LONDON, W. 3. 


MOTORS | 


THE 66 3 8 
sew. The Arethusa” Training Ship 


2,600 Old Boys have joined the Royal Navy and 


Its Contents anp Date. By C.G, Montefiore. 
Last or tue Latin Histortans. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P. ese 


Hei Sprinc-Rick: In Memoriam. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 
MAN PropaGANDIst SocieTiES. By Lewis Melville. NEEDS HELP 
First Year oF War. By Waldo G. Leland. 
mLatix Kincpom or JERUSALEM : 1099—1291. By William Miller, Patrons — Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN. 


B IDEALS AND ASPIRATIONS OF ITALY. By Horatio F. Brown. Vice-President; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE. 


Poop Prosiem, 1914—1916. By Major Underhill. Chairman and Treasurer; C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Four Treatizs or Bucarest. 


maNDGisrattar. By Jose de Armas. ‘ National Refu for Homeless and 


ist Finance DuRING AND AFTER THE War. By Edgar Crammond. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL. REFORMS 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD PROPOSALS. As _ the 
Official Report on Constitutional changes in India is a 
long and elaborate document, the Secretary of State for 
India has caused this abridged version to be compiled 
for the convenience of readers who have not leisure to 
study the original. 6d. net. 


RUSSIA IN TRAVAIL 


By OLIvE GILBREATH. A _ record of experiences in 
Russia. Miss Gilbreath was in China when the war 
broke out, she crossed to Petrograd, visited Moscow, 
journeyed down the Volga, and saw many aspects of 
vast Russia in the moods of war. 6s. net. 


GENERAL SMUTS’ CAMPAIGN IN 
EAST AFRICA 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. H, V. CRoWE, C.B, With 
an Introduction by GENERAL Smuts. ‘‘ Gives the 
reader an excellent idea of the magnitude of the task, and 
of the thoroughness of the accomplishment. Clear style 
and useful maps.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 10s. 6d. net. 


SKETCHES OF THE EAST 
AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


By Major R. DoLBEy, R.A.M.C. A varied and inter- 
esting light is thrown on the work our troops have had 
to accomplish in Africa, on the detestable metheds of 
Germans in dealing with the natives, and many other 
subjects. 6s. net. 


INDIA UNDER EXPERIMENT 


By GEoRGE M. CHESNEY. “Should be read by all who 
have the future of India at heart, so that we at home may 
awake to the true inwardness of the Imperial Govern- 
ment's intentions in regard thereto.’’—Referee. 5s. net. 


THE SECRET OF THE NAVY 


By BENNET CopPLESTONE, Author of ‘Lost Naval 
Papers,’’ ‘‘Jitny and Boys.” Experiences of 
our heroic sailors and their exploits during the war which 
will come as arevelation to many readers. II]. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


By MICHAEL CABABE, Barrister-at-Law. Deals with the 

subject from the legal, political and popular point of 
view. It sets forth the mistakes which have been made 
by our Government in the past, the dangers which now 
beset us and the course we should pursue. 5s. net. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


By ADMIRAL Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge took part in the naval operations in the 
White Sea during the Crimean War. During the Mutiny 
he was in the Bay of Bengal, and in subsequent years 
served in the South Seas, about. which he has many 
stories to tell. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE BUSINESS OF FINANCE 


By HARTLEY WITHERS. Mr. Withers here shows the 
importance of Finance as the handmaid of Industry, the 
great work it has to do, and the ideals to be aimed at by 
those who work its machinery. 6s. net. 


OTHER WORKS BY THIS AUTHOR. 


Our Money and theState. 2nd Imp. 3s. 6d. net. 
Stocks and Shares. 6s. net. 
Money Changing. 3rd Edition. 6s. net. 
The Meaning of Money. 15th Imp. 6s. net. 
Poverty and Waste, 6s. net. 
International Finance. 6s. net, 
War and Lombard Street. 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 


Lombard Street: A description of the Money Market 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Edited by HARTLEY WITHERS 
6s. net. 


WAR 
By RONALD CAMPBELL MacFiz, M.D., L.L.D. A 
bold poem on a high theme. The ambition of the 
‘venture is justified by its success. 3s. 6d. net. 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY, and other Poems 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. A new little volume of 
patriotic verse. He expresses the note of the hour to his 
own fine instrument. 3s. 6d. net. 


HIS ALIEN ENEMY 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER Forses, Author of 
‘* Leroux,’’ ““Nameless,’’ &c. This is essentially a novel 
of the war, but differs from others in that the scene is 
laid both in Germany and England, and describes the 
attitude of better-class German Society towards the 
outbreak in 1914. 6s. net. 


JOHN LANE’S 
NEW BOOKS 


ASIA MINOR 


By WALTER A. HAWLEY, Author of ‘* Oriential Rugs," 
With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. An pa 
esting and informing account of that little-known Dart of 
the Near East—Asia Minor, which the author knows go 


well. 
** The work of an intelligent traveller of wide interests""—Times, 


ROUMANIA: Yesterday and To-day 


By Mrs. WILL Gorpon, F.R.G.S., Author of “4 
Woman in the Balkans,” With an: Introduction ang 
two Chapters by H.M. QUEEN OF RouMANiA. 4 
Frontispiece by Lewis Raemaekers, and other Illustra. 
tions 10s. 6d. net. 
“A book which invites attention om many grounds. Mrs. 
who knows the country well, has a graphic pen and gives her story 
true actuality.""—Times. 


17 August 
igi 


THE MEMOIRS OF SIR ANDREW 
-MELVILL, 1624—1672, and the 
Wars of the Seventeenth Century 


By ToricK AMEER-ALI. With a foreword - by General 
Sir Ian Hamilton. With Illustns. Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. net. 


OUT TO WIN 


By ConinGsBy Dawson, Author of “ Khaki Courage” 
‘The Glory of the Trenches,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
Under the British Foreign Office, and as the guest of the 
U.S.A. Military Authorities, Lieutenant Coningsby Daw. 
son was sent to France to make a study of what is being 
planned and accomplished by the American Army. He 
was given the fullest facilities; his conclusions are em- 
bodied in the title. 

The book is a vivid prophetic, optimistic statement of 
America’s programme in France. Its brilliant judg- 
ments are authoritative and based on observed facts to 
which no other writer has as yet had access. 

[Ready immediately. 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


By Isaac F. Marcosson, Author of ‘‘ The War afterthe 
War,’ The Rebirth of Russia,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
This is one of the notable and outstanding books of the 
war, and the first to tell the facts that every man wants 
to know. These include the feeding, transporting and 
supplying of the British Armies; the production and 
distribution of shells ; the mirac]e of the motor in war. 
It is the story of the army behind the army—no les 
heroic than the fighting hosts it feeds. Here you have 
the romance, the thrill, and the business of war, inter 
preted by ‘‘ the most brilliant living writer on business.” 
[Ready Immediately. 


IF WE RETURN: Letters of a Soldier 


of Kitchener’s Army 
By G. B. MANWARING. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is a healthy book, and has the great recommendation of reality.” 
—British Weekly. 


WAR THE LIBERATOR, & other Pieces 


By the late E. M. MackinTosH, M.C., author of 
Highland Regiment,’’ With Portrait and Memor. 
5s. net. 


“EB, A. Mackintosh will rank high in the brotherhood of soldier-poets 
who have found themselves since the war began.” orning Post. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GREAT PROMISE. 


FOOTSTEPS 


By DoroTHY PERCIVAL. 6s. net. 

This is an interesting story regarding a girl living witha 
ne’er-do-well father in one of the Canary Islands, and d 
her attempts toreform him. It is the simplest of tales, 
told in the simplest possible fashion, but with a cham 
and freshness all its own. [Ready Immediately. 


MURIEL HINE 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘* Autumn,” * The 
Individual,’’ Half in Earnest,” “April Panhaszard,” 


THE BEST IN LIFE 


A charming story of an adventurous young girl who setsou! 
to secure the realization of her fugitive dream of the best# 
life—and finds it beside the blue waters of romantic Veni 


ORDER AT ONCE. 6s.Net. 2nd Edition. —— 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE 


A New S. African Novel. By F. E. Mitts YOUNG 
author of ‘‘ The Bigamist,"’ ‘‘ Sam's Kid," &c. 6- net 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo St, Wi 
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